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. THE NEW ARCHITECTURE 


The First American Type of Real Value 
A. C. DAVID 


Photos by August Patzig 


New York is a city in which many 
things happen, unprecedented in the his- 
tory of urban humanity. No other city 
in the world has ever added 500,000 in 
habitants to its population every three 
years. In no other city does such a high 
level of real estate values prevail over 
so long a strip of land as the level of 
prices which are being paid for lots on 
Fifth Avenue, from Thirtieth Street to 
Fiftieth Street. In no other city has 
anything like $200,000,000 been invested 
in new buildings in any one year. But 
unprecedented as are these and other evi- 
dences of the increases of population, 
wealth and business in New York, they 
are less remarkable to a discerning eye 
than a real estate and building move- 
ment which has recently been taking 
place on a small part of one avenue in 
the new mercantile district in that city. 
We refer to the transformation which 
has been made during the past two years 
on Fourth Avenue, between Union 
Square and Thirtieth Street. 

The transformation which has been 
taking place on Fourth Avenue is not 
remarkable on account of the high level 
of real estate values which has been 
thereby established, because real estate 


4 


on Fourth Avenue is still not worth 
more than a third of what it is on the 
best retail section of Fifth Avenue. The 
peculiarity of the movement on Fourth 
Avenue has consisted of the large num- 
ber of new buildings of a single type 
erected in a comparatively short time. 
Within a distance of about a half of a 
mile, and during an interval of about 
two years, some fifteen mercantile build- 
ings have been constructed. The largest 
of them covers a whole block front. The 
smallest of them a little less than half a 


block. The lowest of them is twelve 
stories high. The tallest of them is 
twenty stories high. The average for 


the whole group is sixteen stories. They 
have converted an avenue, which was 
formerly devoted to small retail stores 
and old furniture shops, into an avenue 
given over chiefly to mercantile business 
of the highest class. They will be used 
for the offices, the ware-rooms and the 
show-rooms of large manufacturing and 
importing firms and corporations, and 
they supply more floor space for such 
purposes than only a short time ago 
would have been needed during a period 
of ten years. 

The interest of this quick transforma- 
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Architectural 
consist in the 
the business 
consists, rather, 


tion for the readers of the 
Record does not, however, 
evidence it affords of 
growth of New York. It 


in the opportunity presented on the new 
Fourth p Pane of appraising the value 
and effect of the forces which are mold 


ing modern American commercial archi 
tecture. Tor this patricaet purpose, it 
is much more useful than any other 
group of buildings which are concen 
trated within a similarly small 
any other American city or in 
part of New York. In the 
they are thoroughly sgerniren arsine In 
the second place, they are strictly 
mercial. They have not boc erected by 
people who had any money to spend or 


space in 
any other 
first place 


com 


any reason for spending money on arch 
itectural “effects.” In the third place, 
vith a few exceptions, they have not 


been designed by the architectural firms 
who have been most conspicuously suc 
cessful in designing other types of build 
ings. They have usually been issued 
from the offices of architects who have 
specialized in commercial work, and who 
have made their reputation by their abil 
ity to plan such structures so that the 
smallest profitable expenditure of money 
will bring the largest return in available 
space, in economy of oper ation, and in 
adaptation to use. In certain cases they 
are owned and have been built by large 
wholesale firms, who will occupy them 
as their offices, and who have no reason 
to advertise their business by any archi- 
tectural display. In other cases they 
have been erected by speculative build- 
ers, who have constructed them for the 
purpose of filling them with tenants and 
then selling them to an investor, and, of 
course, in all such cases the opportuni- 


ties for unprofitable expenditure are cut 
down to an absolute minimum. These 
Fourth Avenue buildings have _ been 


planned and designed exclusively for the 
purpose of being made to pay; and on 
this fact one must insist to the limit, be- 
cause it is the salient fact concerning 
them, and because they are distinguished 
thereby from many other commercial 
buildings which have been erected in 
other parts of New York. 

Other than strictly commercial reasons 
have, for instance, dominated the ap- 
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pearance ot the great majority of office 
buildings in the financial district and of 
many of the new edifices recently erected 
on Fifth Avenue. <A bank, for instance, 
when it builds an office building, fre- 
quently sacrifices a good deal of 
and money merely for the purpose ot 
imposing on its customers an impres 
sion of its opulent stability; and this ex 
penditure has its justification, 
life in 


space 


because a 


big bank, like a big surance com 
pany, is a financial institution. More 
over, the fact that these financial “in 
stitutions” spend money on costly ma 
terials and. details, and devote rentable 
space to the purpose of merely creating 
an “effect,” has an influence upon the 
design and the appearance of competing 
buildings, the owners of which have no 
reason connected with their own busi 
ness for any similar expenditure. A cer 
tain standard of ornate decoration 1s 
established, which tenants come to de 
mand, and which the builder is obliged 
to supply at any cost to himself. Simi 


lar motives have oper: dail on Fifth Ave 

nue to take many, apparently, commer 

cial buildings out of the exclusively com 

mercial architectural class. The Gorham 
store has been described by a good judge 
as the best-looking store in the world, 
and this judgment may be true; but, ob 
viously, it cannot be described as a strict 

ly commercial building. Its customers 
are people of wealth and refinement ; and 
the management of the Gorham company 
has, consequently, a good reason for 
entertaining their stylish customers in a 
really stylish habitation. So it is with the 


Tiffany store, and so it is to a smaller 
extent with many other Fifth Avenue 
commercial buildings. To be sure, cer 
tain other commercial buildings have 
been erected on Fifth Avenue which are 
veritably and vulgarly commercial; but 
they are vulgarly commercial not  be- 
cause they are frankly devoted to the 


transaction of business, but because they 
are business buildings, which are making 
an ugly and ostentatious attempt to 
advertise their importance instead of a 
comely and a discreet attempt. 

This brings us to the gist of the mat 
ter. The better Fifth Avenue buildings 
are either modifications of European 
residential styles, as in the cases of the 
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Photo by August Patzig. 
THE FOURTH AVENUE BUILDING. 
4th Avenue and 27th Street, New York City. Chas. A. Valentine, Architect. 
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bility it never will have. A specifically 
commercial architecture has no reason 
for existing unless specifically commer 
cial requirements in a building are al 
lowed full expression. Such can never 
be the case in cities, which restrict the 
height of buildings either by ordinance 
or by any interpretation of rights under 
the common law, such as the English 
custom of “ancient lights.” If Amer- 
ican cities had begun by restricting the 
height of buildings we should never 
have had any specifically commercial 
architecture in this country. The tall 
building is the economical building. It 
renders meaningless all the architectural 
values upon which the traditiona]) Euro 
pean street architecture has been based. 
Precisely and exclusively because it was 
allowed to shoot upwards, American 
commercial architecture was emanci- 
pated from paralyzing restrictions and 
has become a specific and original type, 
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Dodd, Mead & Co. Building. 
4th Avenue and 30th Street, New York City. 
Babb, Cook & Welch, Architects. 


Tiffany and Gorham buildings, or they 
are modifications of European (French) 
apartment house architecture, as in the 
case of the Altman’s store. They are 
buildings which are commercial in func- 
tion, without any pretense of being busi- 
ness-like in appearance; and in this re- 
spect they are following in the footsteps 
of the traditional European methods. 
Substantially all European buildings 
which have been used for business pur- 
poses have been designed as modifica- 
tions of urban residential styles. Eu- 
rope has never had any specifically com- 103 Park Avenue 
mercial architecture, and in all proba- park Avenue and 4ist Street. 
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dominated by novel formative and essen- 
tially real, practical requirements. 

It was, of course, evident from the 
very beginning of the American  sky- 
scraper that some such development was 
taking place, although the first indica 
tions of it appeared in Chicago, rather 
than in New York. The earliest tall 
buildings erected in Chicago were dom 
inated by practical requirements, but 
they were far from being complete ex 
pressions of the new American commer 
cial architecture. In the first place, the 
requirements for such buildings had not 
at that time been fully defined and stan 
dardized, and, in the second place, the 
buildings were in appearance, unnecessar- 
ily uncouth and ugly. The early New 
York skyscrapers, on the other hand, 
were designed to a considerable extent 
independently of practical considerations. 
‘rom the start the New York architects, 
supported by their clients, were seeking 
in their skyscrapers to make some kind 
of an irrelevant and costly architectural 
display; and they frequently sacrificed 
practical advantages and spent an un- 
conscionable amount of money in a kind 
of architecture that diminished rather 
than increased the commercial value of 
the building. It was not until almost 
ten years later that New Yorkers began 
to realize that commercial buildings of 
a certain kind could be made more, rather 
than less, attractive by a loval and intel- 
ligent attempt to make them serve an 
exclusively commercial purpose. 

It is not our purpose to write a history 
of the architectural development of the 
American skyscraper. Many architects 
have contributed to the process, and it 
has been helped by many improvements 
in technical methods. If it had not been 
for the enterprise and adaptability of 
manufacturers of front brick, terra cotta, 
steam-heating plants, elevators and the 
like, the new commercial architecture 
would not have been possible; and the 
earlier architects were hampered by the 

ck of many materials and devices upon 
which both the utility and the good looks 
of the new commercial architecture de- 
pends. But a certain result has been 

ached ; and what we wish to call atten- 
tion to is the fact that this result is 
summed up better on this half a mile of 
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Three of the Most Recent in the 4th Avenue 
Development. 
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The Parker Building. 
4th Avenue and 19th Street, New York City. 
R. H. Robertson, Architect 


Fourth Avenue than in any other simi- 
larly small neighborhood elsewhere in 
New York or in the United States. New 
Yorkers are fully justified in talking 
very big about these buildings. There 
is no group of purely commercial struc- 
tures in the world which do more to earn 
their living, both in use and in appear- 
ance, than does this group on [Fourth 
Avenue. It is American commercial 
architecture at its best, and American 
commercial architecture is not only the 
best, but the only genuine commercial 
architecture in the world. 

By insisting that these Fourth Avenue 
buildings are, on the whole, the most in 
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teresting group of commercial buildings 
concentrated in one spot, either in this 
or any other country, we do not mean 
that they constitute a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem of the design of sky- 
scrapers, or that any one of them is a 
beautiful and exhilarating piece of arch- 
itecture. But certain qualities can be 
claimed for them as a group, which jus- 
tify the description. They are really 
commercial buildings, because they have 
been built to pay, while, at the same time, 
they have by the use (for the most 
part) of entirely appropriate means been 
made measurably attractive. In the 
course of time the problem of meeting in 
the most economical manner the complex 
group of practical requirements, upon 
which the earning power of such build 
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The Everett Building. 
ith Avenue and 17th Street, New York City. 
Starrett & Van Vleck, 


Architects. 
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ing are based, will be still more The mercantile buildings erected on 
completely solved, and architects will be Fourth Avenue differ from the great 








| able to make the resulting design still majority of office buildings, in that the 
i more appropriate; but even if these rents which can be charged for space 
| fourth Avenue buildings are still far therein are smaller than the rents which 
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Photo by August Patzig. 


THE COOPER HEWITT BUILDING. 


tth Avenue and 2Sth Street, New York City. Clinton & Russell, Architects. 


from completely representing the full de- can be charged in structures used ex- 
velopment of their type, they assuredly clusively for office purposes. In the lat- 
point in the direction which will lead to ter several dollars a square foot can fre- 























the ultimate attainment of the goal. quently be obtained. In the former, 
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sixty or seventy cents a square foot is 
usually the limit. Of course, the differ- 
ence in the value of the land on which 
the two types of buildings are erected 
will account for a large part of the dif- 
ference in rent. Nevertheless, the archi- 
tect of a loft building is forced into rig- 
orous economies which the architect of 
an office building can sometimes escape. 
An additional expenditure of $50,000, 
which would constitute a small portion 
of the cost of the office building, would 
constitute a much larger proportion of 
the cost of a mercantile building. The 
expense of the latter must be kept down 
to somewhere between twenty and 
twenty-three cents a cubic foot, while, 
at the same time, the standard of con- 
struction, at least in the case of buildings 
seeking the better class of mercantile 
tenants, must be very high. 

The practical conditions which these 
buildings are required to meet may be 
grouped under five heads: (1) those fol- 
lowing from the necessity of obtaining 
a maximum amount of clear and avail- 
able floor space, (2) those resulting from 
the exactions. of the insurance compan- 
ies, (3) those resulting from the build- 
ing laws, and (4) those resulting from 
the necessity of economical operation. 
Finally, speculative builders have dis- 
covered it advisable to pay some atten- 
tion to design, because, other things be- 
ing equal, a structure which presents a 
good appearance sells better than one 
which does not. 

Of course, the prime object is to se- 
cure the maximum floor space, made 
properly available by accessibility, the 
absence of impediments, abundant light 
and proper distribution. In large lofts, 
containing 10,000 or more square feet 
there may be large numbers of em- 
ployees, engaged in various kinds of 
work, all of whom have to be overlooked 
by a floor manager. The ideal loft, con- 
sequently, is square in outline; and any- 
thing like an L-shaped plot is usually 
avoided. Among the new Fourth Ave- 
nue buildings all except one are built on 
square or rectangular lots. Starting with 
a square lot, the great effort of the archi- 
tect must be to secure the largest possi- 
ble amount of light for the different 
floors, because on such a supply of light 
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the maximum availability of the toor 
space will depend. The amount of light 
which he can get will, of course, depend 
upon the number of directions from 
which good light can be secured; and 
the consequence is that the control of a 
corner is of the greatest practical im 
portance in designing an ideal loft. With 
that advantage more or less light can be 
secured for three sides of a floor; and 
the amount will be more, rather than 
less, when one side fronts on an excep- 
tionally wide thoroughfare, like Fourth 
Avenue. As a matter of fact, all but 
two of the important buildings recently 
erected on this avenue are built upon on 
or more corners. Usually the space ob 
tained on any single floor is thrown into 
one large loft; but sometimes such is 
not the case. In planning the use of his 
floor space, the architect is obliged to 
consider the possibility of subsequent 
subdivision. 

The height, no matter how many di- 
rections from which it is obtained, is, of 
course, made available by windows. The 
great object of the plan is to obtain the 
maximum area of exterior openings ; and 
these windows must be arranged, 1f pos- 
sible, so as to make every square foot 
of floor space available without the use 
of artificial illumination. The conse 
quence is that large mullioned windows 
are used, so as to fill the entire space 
between the piers with glass. Until re- 
cently the height of the windows was 
determined by the height of the steam 
radiators from the floor; but more re- 
cently the architect has been able to 
lower his window sills by using a system 
of indirect steam radiators, which flat- 
tened out the space needed for the heat- 
ing arrangement. The net result has 
been to leave practically only the pier 
and the floor lines solid on the exterior, 
all the rest of the facades being thrown 
into window space. The dominant con- 
sideration of a maximum amount of 
light has also tended to increase the 
height of the ceilings to the very limit of 
economy, because of the aid rendered 
thereby not only to the lighting, but to 
the ventilating system. The arrange- 
ments for ventilation are very carefully 
planned and insure good air in all kinds 
of weather. 
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Photo by August Patzig. 


Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects. 
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TYPICAL UPPER FLOOR PLAN. 
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Of course, the amount of clear and 
available floor space is affected by many 
factors besides the amount of light. The 
interior columns must be arranged along 
the fewest possible number of lines, and 
the various conveniences and_ services 
connected with the building must be 
planned so as to supply an adequate ser- 
vice, without diminishing any more than 
necessary the rentable floor space. The 
planning of these services is, perhaps, 
the most difficult pa:t of the architect's 
job, because the chance of economy va- 
ries with the class of tenants for which 
the building is prepared, the size of the 
lot and its shape. The number of ele- 
vators needed, for instance, will vary 
according to the use to which the lofts 
are put. Two elevators have been con- 
sidered enough for a building 100x100, 
but of late years such a limitation of the 
elevator service has been found danger- 
ous. If the floors are used for manufac- 
turing purposes or are subdivided into 
offices, the number of employees in- 
creases; and as they usually arrive and 
are dismissed at about the same hour, 
the elevator service has to be propor- 
tioned to the exigencies of emptying the 
building, if necessary, within a few min- 
utes. A large area has to be devoted, 
also, to the freight elevators. They have 
to be provided with a separate entrance, 
which is situated, if possible, on the side 
street, where trucks may have less diffi- 
culty in unloading and loading. An 
other difficult matter to arrange econom- 
ically is the toilet accommodations. Two 
toilest have to be provided on every floor, 
one for each sex; and in case the build- 
ing is used for manufacturing purposes, 

e factory law requires the furnishing 
of additional toilets elsewhere in the 
building, 

Second only in importance to the plan 
ning of a maximum amount of clear and 
available floor space is the satisfaction 

f the exactions of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters, so that the tenants may 
obtain the lowest possible rate of insur- 
ance. The standard of fireproof con- 
struction is thus pretty well fixed, but it 
tends constantly to become higher on 
grounds, not only of fire protection, but 
because of the resulting economies of 
maintenance. The tenants in such build- 
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ings carry large amounts of stock, much 
larger than the tenants of an office build- 
ing, and the saving for them is very con- 
siderable, in case the building measures 
up to the highest standard of fire-proof- 
ing. Some of the best of Fourth Ave- 
nue buildings are models of substantial, 
safe, economical and at the same time 
quick construction. In a number of them 
granolithic or concrete floors have been 
used. Metal trim of a very simple stock 
design and painted to represent wood 
has become almost universal. Orna- 
mental designs are avoided in the plas- 
tering, and the plaster corners are pro- 
tected by metal beading. Speed of con- 
struction and necessary quickness of oc- 
cupancy makes it necessary to standard- 
ize all details, and to omit as much paint 
as possible. Of course, an automatic 
sprinkler system and full local fire pro- 
tection have to be provided for every 
floor. 

I‘loor loads, stairways, fire-escapes 
and the like are all designed so as to 
conform to the requirements of the local 
building law. The steel frame has to be 
of sufficient strength to carry a live load 
of one hundred and twenty-five pounds 
to the square foot. A substantial saving 
can sometimes be brought about by full 
co-operation between architect and engi- 
neer in the design of the frame-work. An 
economy usually results from combin- 
ing the stairway and fire-escape provi- 
sions of the law. Two stairs are de- 
manded for each 5,000 square feet of 
space; and in buildings of larger area, 
the exterior fire-escape, which is also de- 
manded is converted into an _ outside 
stairway. 

Changes of considerable importance 
have recently been made in the equip- 
ment of these loft buildings. Until re- 
cently it was almost the universal custom 
to install a heating, lighting and power 
plant in buildings of this character, be- 
cause the policy of the public utility 
companies made such private installa- 
tions profitable. Now, however, con- 
tracts can be made to obtain the power 
from the street, which makes it more 
economical to buy it; and the conse- 
quence is that such plants are now gen- 
erally omitted. Space is still left for 
them so that they can be installed at 
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some future time, in case the economical 
operation of the building should demand 
it; but the day will probably come when 
a cheap supply of power from a central 
plant will be so well assured that such a 











The Brogan Building. 
4th Avenue and 20th Street, New York City. 
Neville & Bagge, Architects. 


space will no longer have to be reserved. 
When this time does come, it will be pos- 
sible to effect additional economies in 
interior arrangement. 

The foregoing are some of the essen- 
tial practical requirements, which have 
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to be met by the architects in the design 
of these buildings, and when they are 
all met he is not left very much discre- 
tion in adapting his interior arrange- 
ments to a pleasant exterior effect. The 
exterior consists of a frame work, usu- 
ally about sixteen stories high of piers 
and floors, the lines of both of which 
are separated by fixed distances, and 
both of which cannot be disguised by 
much ornamentation. The use of large 
detail is forbidden both by the expense 
and by the knowledge that no detail can 
be scaled large enough to count effect- 
ively at such a great height from the 
street. There is only one architectural 
device of importance which they are per 
mitted to use at the expense of practical 
availability of the building. They have 
been permitted to place cornices on some 
of the buildings whose projection is 
sufficient to hurt the light on the top 
floor. The consequence has been that 
the top floor is often used in part for the 
janitor’s quarters, for store-rooms, or 
for extra toilets, whenever they are 
needed. 

At the same time it must not be in 
ferred that the architect, even if he 
would, could ignore aesthetic considera- 
tions. A certain standard of architect 
ural decency tends to be imposed even 
on speculative builders, They find that 
a building which has been made measur- 
ably attractive in appearance at some 
moderate cost will sell better than a 
building in which such considerations 
have either been ignored or have been 
met by clumsy and vulgar methods; and 
the means whereby some measure of ar- 
chitectural attractiveness can be obtained 
within the necessary limits of expendi- 
ture are now pretty well settled by com- 
mon consent. Thus the appearance of 
these buildings, like every other aspect 
of them, tends to become standardized. 

In the effort to render a sixteen-story 
building attractive at a minimum of ex- 
pense, the architect has to depend upon 
a few simple and obvious devices. He 
can in the first place group his window 
openings to some slight extent and by 
these means he can emphasize the cor- 
ners of the building and give them a 
certain solidity. In many cases this de- 
vice has not been used, but in those 
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Photo by August Patzig. 


THE THREE THIRTY-FOUR FOURTH AVENUE BUILDING. 
Geo. B. Post & Sons, Architects. 
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buildings, such, for instance, as the 
Braender Building on the southeast cor- 
ner of 24th St., whose architects have 
used it, the effect is excellent. In no 
other way can a structure of this kind 
be made to look like a tower rather than 
a cage, and the cost of the arrangement 
is practically negligible. It gives the 











The Ashland Building. 
4th Avenue and 24th Street, New York City. 
Wm. C. Frohne, Architect. 


building a salient line and direction, 
from which it can derive some propriety 
and dignity of appearance. : 

A tall loft building can do without 
emphatic lines, but it cannot do without 


some attractiveness of coloring. The 
great effort of the architects has been to 
obtain a good-looking material for the 


main shaft of the edifice, and in this ef- 
fort they have been enormously helped 
by the advances recently made in the 
manufacture of front brick and glazed 
terra cotta. In one or two cases stone 
has been used, and with admirable re 
sults, but the cost of stone is usually 
prohibitive. An architect can now choose 
between many varieties of brick and 
terra cotta, all of which give the build 
ing a pleasant color and surface, and all 
of which are susceptible within limits of 
decorative treatment. It is particularly 
in this respect that the Fourth Avenue 
buildings exhibit a considerable average 
advance over any similar group of their 
predecessors. A better colored brick or 
terra cotta has usually specified ; 
and the material has been treated with 
discretion and good taste. In some case 
decorated patterns have been obtained in 
the laying up of the brick itself. In 
other cases white glazed terra cotta dec- 
orated with superficial ornamental pat 
terns has been effectively employed. In 
still other cases a brick building has been 
trimmed with colored and glazed terra 
cotta. The variations on the central idea 
are numerous and ingenious and permit 
the display of a high degree of aptitude 
for purely decorative design. What is 
needed and sought is essentially an at 
tractive and effective arrangement of 
color and pattern. And in seeking these 
appropriate and economical means of or 
namentation, the architects have aban- 
doned an error, which was very preva- 
lent until recently even among the de- 
signers of strictly commercial buildings 
—the error of overloading the top stories 
of a sixteen-story edifice with masses of 
ugly and bloated terra cotta detail in 
high relief. Ornamentation of this kind 
was ineffective from the street, and from 
the upper windows of an adjacent build- 
ing it was frankly hideous. 

We trust that readers unfamiliar with 
conditions in New York will now be 
able to appreciate the importance of this 
group of mercantile buildings as repre 
senting a significant and prominent ar- 
chitectural type. The dominant idea to 
keep in mind in respect to them is that 
they are from every point of view essen- 
tially a normal and natural growth. In 
almost all other departments of Ameri 
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can architectural design the process of 
improvement has depended on the some 
what forcible imposition on the Ameri 
can public of European technical stand 
ards and traditional forms. But in re 
spect to these commercial buildings this 
usual source of architectural ameliora 
tion has availed nothing. Indeed when- 
ever the attempt has been made to 
impose these standards and forms on 

mmercial buildings the result has beet 
perverting and in some instances cor 
rupting. Neither has very mucl 
been made by means of a rigorous ap 
plication of merely logical ideas. The 
advance has come about by way of a 
candid and unpretentious attempt to de 


1 progress 
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sign buildings, which satisfied every real 
practical need at the lowest possible cost. 
The result of this attempt up to date is 
a group of buildings which really earn 
their living, and they do so without 
either any subservience to tradition or 
any revolutionary departure from _ it. 
They are absolutely a case of the sur 
vival of the fittest—the fittest, that is, 
under existing conditions. The condi- 
tions will change both aesthetically and 
practically, but any future advance of 
\merican commercial architecture will 
depend upon a further development of 
the ideas and the methods which have 
made these Fourth Avenue buildings 


what thev are. 
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Photo by August Patzig. 
4TH AVENUE, LOOKING NORTH, BEFORE THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT 
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FIG. 1. 
Brussels, Belgium. 
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1910—THE MAIN HALLS OF BELGIUM. 


THE BRUSSELS EXPOSITION, 1910 


FRANCIS S. SWALES 


Every great exposition is, from the 
architect's point of view, a disappoint- 
ment. Not because it does not present 
opportunitics for the display of archi- 
tectural abilities—artistic as well as sci- 
entific—but because the opportunities 
are neither so many nor so great as they 
seem to be as one thinks of the exhibi- 
tion, as the advertisements describe it, 
in terms of so rhany “hundred acres cov- 
ered.” Vast acres are so often con- 
founded with vast artistic possibilities 
when mentioned in connection with an 
exposition that it has become a popular 
belief that the “bigger the show’’ the 
more beautiful is the mere corollary. 

is one of the evidences of a real 
appreciation of architecture on the part 
oi the intelligent public that every expo- 
sition promoter recognizes the necessity 
of commencing his enterprise by obtain- 
ing the best architectural “picture” 
possible, in order to arouse public in- 
terest in his scheme. It is a further 
evidence of the same appreciation that 


7) 


he rec yenizes also that the work of one 
architect, however brilliant a designer 
he may be, will not suffice for all of the 
buildings—that there must be a “vari- 
ety,’ as well as attractiveness to the 
scheme as a whole. 

The architectural “picture” accom- 
plished—-and it may be insisted that this 
is always the clou of the exposition, be- 
cause, however good the exhibits them- 
selves, and however well arranged, and 
however much they may be the matter 
of importance to bring to the attention 
of the public, they are not the attraction 
to visitors. It is the effect of the en- 
semble—the buildings, terraces, gardens, 
fountains, lighting and general gaiety 
of the grounds—in a word, the “picture” 
which draws the crowd. This accom- 
plished, and attendance taken for grant- 
ed, the next problem is to make the 
visitors spend their money. For this 
purpose, large spaces must be given up 
to restaurants and the “shows,” “attrac- 
tions’—or ‘‘distractions’—which afford 
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Fig. 2. The Brussels Exposition. 1910—The 
Gardens in Front of the Kermesse 


animal sensation or pleasure to the less 
intelligent and the younger visitors. It 
is upon the probable income from the 
restaurant and amusement sections that 
the exhibition promoter must reckon his 
possible profits—if any are to be ob- 
tained directly from the exhibition as a 
business enterprise—as the returns from 
the spaces let to exhibitors, in certain 
sections, seldom can be made more than 
enough to pay the net cost of the build- 
ings in which they are housed, while 
other sections, such as the fine arts and 
education, must afford free space; and 
the cost of the buildings required to 
house the exhibits in such sections must 
be charged to the general account, which 
the gate receipts are supposed to balance. 

It follows, then. that the more space 
given up to exhibits which give no direct 
financial return (bearing in mind _ that, 
whatever he may know in advance of the 
final outcome of his figuring, the promo- 
ter must alwavs show his enterprise to 
be financially sound!), the more the 
architectural cloth must be stretched in 
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order to make the coat big enough to 
cover the exhibition’s carcass. It is be- 
cause of this necessity—which always 
arises—that the larger the exhibition the 
greater the chance of it proving a disap- 
pointment as a whole, because of some 
severe anti-climax to a brave beginning 
Exhibitions affording free space without 
a strict limitation of its total extent nat- 
urally suffer the most, as the greatest 
demands for space come from _ those 
who do not pay, and hence are least 
careful of how much they require; and 
it has been almost invariably the case 
that the extension of the scheme beyond 
the originally planned limits has caused 
serious artistic shortcomings and often 
large financial loss. 

The increase in size of an exhibition 
may be made in one of two ways: by 
enlarging the buildings without extend 
ing the grounds, thereby reducing the 
open spaces; or by increasing the ground 
area and erecting supplementary build 
ings. But whichever method is adopted 
it is certain that these extra spaces must 
be covered as cheaply as circumstances 
will permit. If the extensions can be 
placed behind the original buildings, in 
such positions as not to require any 
facade treatment, the best method has 
been found; if new buildings requiring 
some form of architectural front must 
be built the expense is likely to cause the 
omission of some necessary ornamental 
feature of the general scheme; but the 
most undesirable form an extension can 
take is that it necessitates the enlarging 
of the buildings, in such a way as to 
change the lines of frontage, destroy 
circulation and damage-+the scheme not 
at some point alone, but as a whole. 

At the St. Louis Exposition of 1903 
the vast size to which every department 
grew made it necessary to alter the pur- 
pose of certain buildings (so that orna- 
ment, originally appropriate, lost its sig- 
nificance—sculpture relating to weav- 
ing, textiles. etc., became adornments to 
the Education Palace; features like the 
“Closure,” designed by Mr. Walker as 
an entrance and end to the main coutt, 
and the high towers to the buildings 
Messrs. Carrére & Hastings and Van 
Brunt and Howe had to be omitted alto- 
gether, and Mr. Cass Gilbert’s original 
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408 THE 
design for the Art Building, following 
the curve of the hillcrest, had to be 
completely changed—at the expense of 
a permanent loss to the city of St. Louis 
—in order that the exhibition, in extent, 
might be the “greatest on earth”; and 
had a less gifted architect than Mr. Mas- 
queray been charged with the design of 
the buildings erected on the tract be- 
yond the Skinker Road they could hard 
ly have become otherwise than huge 
dismal barns, so inadequate were the 
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a “back” was adopted ; and enough space 
was provided at the rear to enable ex 
tensions to be made quickly and cheaply 

The Brussels Exposition of 1g1o could 
not be extended over extra territory as 
at St. Louis, nor upon extra space pro 
vided in contemplation of possible 
changes and extension as at London, It 
is built upon a site or conglomeration of 
sites, irregular in plan, elevation and sec 
tion. It is built on a hill, a plateau, a 
low plain, partly surrounded by a kind 





FIG. 4. 


funds remaining for the big buildings 
which had to be added to the scheme. 


At the Franco-British Exhibition, 
London, 1907, the central tower—the 
dominating feature of the composition— 
had to be discontinued after work had 
actually begun, and throughout the sea- 
son the gaunt steelwork was only partly 
concealed by some irrelevant canvas 
scenery. Several other buildings had to 
remain unfinished until the gate receipts 
permitted further expense upon them. 
At this exhibition the wise expedient of 
planning the buildings so that each had 
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BRUSSELS KERMESSE. 


of dyke and across three bridges ove: 
unportant streets leading to suburban 
towns. Within its outer limits are sites 
filled with jerry builders’ houses, which 
it hems in on all sides; and it is itself 
hemmed in on all sides—as it lies just 
beyond a newly built district in Ixelles 
and just within another similar distri 

farther from Brussels. On one side 

is bounded by the Bois de la Camb 

and on the other by the Ixelles Cem 
tery. It is upon an impossible site for 
a regular, conventional composition 

and the constitution of exhibition plan 
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ning is a formal parti—if that composi- 
tion should require any change. It was 
nor 


not the intention of the promoters, 
any 


executive committee, that changes 
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FIG. 5. THE BRUSSELS EXPOSITION, 
or extensions should take place; prac- 
tically no free space was provided, and 
several of the sections which figured 
largely in other international exhibitions 
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organized under a separate administra- 
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were entirely omitted from its scope, or 


tion, having only a nominal connection 
with the main exhibition—as, for ex- 





1910—THE BRUSSELS PAVILION. 


H. Van Neck, Architect. 
ample, the “Fine Arts Exposition” being 
held at the renovated old buildings of 
the Cinquantenaire Exposition, about 
two miles from the site of the exposi- 
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tion ; or the “Colonial Exposition,” which 
is “on” at Tervueren, a town some halt- 
hour’s journey by railway from Brus 
sels. The exposition proper is confined 
practically to manufactures, industries 
and agriculture. The plan made in the 


first place was proceeded with at once, 
and no thought of change was enter 
tained until the British commissioners 
decided that, in place of her usual build- 
ing of moderate size and excellent de- 
sign and craftsmanship, 


Britain must 














Fig. 6. The Brussels Exposition, 1910—La 
Maison de Rubens—Antwerp Pavilion. 


have “as much space as Germany,” and 
the position of honor between the main 
halls of Belgium and France. Up to 
this point the plan made by the architect- 
in-chief, Monsieur Ernest Acker, was 
dignified and interesting. He had ar- 
ranged his principal halls in a straight 
line. and the axis of the Grande Ter- 
rasse parallel with the facades extended 
from the entrance to the Kermesse to a 
point twelve hundred feet distant where 
the road divided, bearing off to the left 
in the form of a semi-ellipse to a point 
in front of the German buildings, where 
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it joined the long axis of the “Jardin 
d'lxelles’ (since changed to the “Jardin 
de la Ville de Paris’), and to the right, 
following an irregular natural course 
down the hills to the low level of the 
Plaine des Sports. The cross-circulation 
was as it has been executed. The change 
required by the demands of the British 
commissioners made it necessary to ad- 
vance the front of the principal Belgian 
hall some thirty-five feet, which elimi 
nated the axis of terrace and main road 
and shut out the view of the other Bel 
vian halls from the Grand Terrace and 
the Garden of Brussels. 

It also made it necessary to advance 
the Grand Terrace so that its front line, 
seen from the roads leading from the 
main entrance, cut diagonally 
the facade of the principal building 
(Fig. 1), and caused, besides, another 
defect of making more steep the incline 
of the roads leading from the main en- 
trance to the terrace. The changes 
wrought a radical effect upon the plan: 
the single opportunity for a grand vista 
was lost; and in the place of a well- 
sustained circulation, the lack of direc: 
tion—the aris—to the principal road 
makes it actually insignificant. Nine 
out of ten visitors either make a turn 
round the pavilion of the /ille de Brux- 
elles or pass directly through the unim- 
portant Avenue of Concessions to the 
terrace overlooking the garden of the 
Ville de Paris, which lies some twenty 
feet below the level of the terrace; here 
the crowd divides, part turning into the 
Dutch pavilion and part following the 
terrace back to the industrial halls, in 
which are placed most of the French and 
Italian government sections. But the 
crowd does not circulate freely; when 
the attendance is large the Avenue of 
Concessions, the “Terrace of Industry,” 
and the vicinity of the Brussels Pavilion 
become stopped by the density of the 
crowd, which seems never to know in 
what direction to turn. One feels that 
there is no plan; that it is mere agglom- 
eration of groups of buildings and gar- 
dens, more or less connected together 
with roads which should be provided 
with finger-posts to assist one in finding 
his way about. It 1s a great disappoint 
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ment that this should be the case in such 
an important undertaking as a first-class 
international exposition (as this one of 
Brussels unquestionably is), and, espe 
cially so, as one remarks that the difficul- 
ties which have arisen were skillfully 
avoided in the original plan. 

There are two other points in which 
the scheme, as it had to be worked out, 
might have been improved: First, the 
ground lying between the pavilions of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
Brazil should have been pur 
even at an exorbitant price to 


and of 
chased, 
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should have been extended as far as the 
site occupied by the Monaco Building, 
in order that some high focal point might 
be placed opposite the end of the Avenue 
of Concessions. The breaks in the con- 
tinuity of the lines of buildings caused 
in the first instance by a small house and 
grounds jutting upon a principal road- 
way, and in the second by the drop in 
level of the ground so that one looks 
down upon the roofs of two or three pa- 
vilions which should have been placed 
high enough to balance the effect of the 
French Gallery, when viewed from the 

















FIG. 


pri wide a suitable site for the Salle des 
fetes, and in order that the site actually 
occupied by it could have been used for 
the numerous kiosks—advertising soap, 
gin, beer, beef-extracts and cigars, which 
have been crowded, side by side, and per- 
mitted to be covered with large unsight- 
ly signs, into that part of the principal 
garden lying between the semi-circular 
road and the pavilions of the cities of 
brussels, Antwerp and Liége and the 
Palace of Women’s Work. Second, the 


lerrace of Commerce, on which stand 
the Italian and 


Uruguayan pavilions, 





THE BRUSSELS EXPOSITION, 1910 


THE FRENCH GARDEN. 
M. Jules Vacherot, Garden Architect. 


axis of the gardens of Holland and of 
the lille de Paris. 
As to the buildings and gardens, they 


have at least the merit of variety—which 
is essential in an informal scheme. The 
two great groups of exhibition halls 


(Figs. 1 and 7), designed by Mr. Acker, 
are in a free classic style ; rich—not with- 
out refinement—-dignified and happy. 
They are large in scale, good in color— 
which has been freely applied, with arch- 
itectural and sculptured details which 
ornament as well as adorn. They are 
designed as though intended as mere 
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“studies” for permanent buildings to be 
erected in stone, marble, bronze, iron, 
etc., and no effort has been made to treat 
the facades as being of the material ac- 
tually employed. [rom the esthetic 
point of view they are open to criticism 
—perhaps condemnation—on that ac- 
count; but from the decorative or he- 
donistic standpoints they are successful 
buildings for the purpose. <A point to 
criticise in the composition of the facade 
of the Belgian Hall is that the central 
feature possesses less “void” and more 
“solids” than the end pavilions, and. 1s, 
in effect, consequently, stronger and less 
inviting. It is not sufficiently larger than 
the end pavilions to be a dominating one, 
and might have been better had it been 
reduced to a mere accent to the center 
of the running motif between the end fea 
tures. The center of the industrial halls 
(Fig. 7), overlooking the Jardin de la 
Ville de Paris, is not sufficiently accented 
to enable the eye to locate it easily. 

Next in importance of effect, due 
largely to their commanding positions at 
either end of the Grand Terrace, come 
the Brussels Pavilion and the buildings 
comprised in the Brusvelles-Kermesse. 
The former (Fig. 5) is a wonderfully 
rich and festive structure in imitation 
of stone—jointing and weather stains 
having been faithfully painted upon the 
plaster to make the illusion as complete 
as possible; and even the “carving” is 
gilded “to preserve it against the 
weather”—after the manner of the arch- 
itects of the late Flemish Renaissance 
period. 

In the Grand Place of Brussels, which 
Victor Hugo proclaimed to be the finest 
market square in the world, are several 
well-known buildings in the same gor- 
geous style; and in the Rue de Flandre, 
not far from the Bourse, is another 
building, which was designed in 1697 by 
the architect-sculptor Cosyns (who was 
also the architect of the Maison des Bou- 
langers, which forms the angle of the 
Grand Place and the Rue au Buerre, and 
of which the facade is one of the most 
rich and beautiful in the Place), and 
erected for a Brussels magistrate. 

This building in the Rue de Flandre is 
almost entirely hidden by later struc- 
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tures which have been built around it. 
Due to its position, few people know 
that it was at one time, perhaps, the finest 
house in Brussels, and very few visitors 
know of its existence, as it is not men 
tioned in the guide books nor shown 
upon the plans provided for the use of 
sightseers. However, it is upon this old 
house that Monsieur P. Van Neck, archi 
tect of the Brussels Pavilion, has based 
his design, or “‘reconstitution,” 
himself described it. 
be regarded as a 


as he has 
lhe pavilion may 
“restoration,” similar 
to those which the Prix de Rome archi 
tects prepare of ancient cities and build 


ings in Greece, Rome and their colonies ; 


y, itis “restored” with plenty 
f imagination. It is probably similar to 
what the building originally was, except 
that the old house did not have th 
wer; but the old church of St. ( 
ine did, and it—the old tower 
is still standing, encased 
in an elaborate scaffolding through which 
one may obtain some slight 
general form. 
old house 


that is to say, 


idea of its 
The combination of the 
with the old church towe1 
makes an effective and thoroughly repre- 
sentative example of the Britrellois’ 
taste in architecture. The entrance to 
the Aermesse is in the same style (Fig. 
4), though the principal building (F 
2) within the limits of the Kermesse 
more French in design. In detail it fol 
lows the work of the period of Henri 
IV. and Louis XIII. of France. Many 
of the small buildings in this interesting 
“attraction” are excellent studies in the 
various characteristic styles of architec 
ture of ancient Brussels. 

It would require several views to give 
any idea of the extreme sumptuousness 
of the Brussels pavilion, which, in its 
way, 1s a tour de force. It contains a 
fine painted room, which is its principal 
attraction, internally. 

In the longitudinal road called the 
Avenue of Concessions, and almost ad- 
joining the Brussels Pavilion, is another 
typical example of the florid Flemish 
Renaissance and another “restoration” 
or “reconstitution”; it is the pavilion of 
the city of Antwerp, and is believed to 
be a replica of the house of the painter 
Rubens. It is a work which demanded, 
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upon the part of the restorer, artistic in 
tuition and special scientific information, 
because the documents in existence rela- 
tive to Rubens’ house are not as exact 
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and upon views shown by two copper- 
plate engravings by Jacques Harrewijn, 
made from drawings by J. 
[O84 i 
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(the house itself was constructed 
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as would seem desirable. It has been 
necessary to reconstruct the house main- 
ly upon the basis of descriptions con- 
tained in deeds (actes de vente) and in 
the writings of amateurs of architecture, 
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1910—THE MONACO BUILDING. 


between the years 1614 and 1628) and in 
1692; and such assistance as is afforded 
by the existing skeleton of the house 
which has been converted into two or 
three bourgeoise houses; and been dis- 




































































mantled, and all but demolished, in mak- 
ing the changes desired by successive 
occupants. The portico and the garden 
pavilion remain and are in a tolerable 
state of preservation. The above is prac- 
tically all of the information the archi- 
tect charged with the construction of the 
Antwerp Pavilion had to guide him. The 
written descriptions and legal documents 
prove that there existed a large house 
at the left of the site which Reubens 
purchased on January 4, 1611. Reubens 
conserved this old house and built to the 
right of it, on the part of the site which 
had been occupied by a laundry, “une 
demeure somptueuse dans le gout ital- 
ten.” A very fair description of the 
house that existed is preserved and has 
been faithfully followed in the building 
at the exposition. 

The “new sumptious dwelling in the 
Italian taste” was, no doubt, designed by 
Reubens himself; and it was probably 
to assist him in his architectural studies 
for it that he carried to Antwerp the 
drawings of Genoese palaces which he 
published in 1622. Probably the build- 
ing of it also led him to form an archi- 
tectural library, for it is recorded that 
in 1615 he bought from his friend More- 
tus two editions of Vitruvius, and a 
bookbinding account shows that among 
books which he had bound during the 
years 1616 and 1617 were L’Architettura 
of Serlio and les Oeuvres de Saloman de 
Caus. In 1617 he also bought Scamoz- 
st’s l’Architettura and l’Architecture of 
Jacques Franquart. 

The two engravings by Harrewijn fur- 
nish several illustrations of the house, 
especially of the extensions designed by 
Reubens ; but without an intimate knowl- 
edge of and a strong sympathy with that 
master’s actual work, it would have been 
impossible to have given the luxuriant 
buoyancy which is so characteristic of 
everything he touched and which per- 
vades the “Maison Reubens’—as the 
Antwerp pavilion is called—in the ex- 
tremely interesting design which may be 
regarded as the joint work of some 
habile Flemish designer of the sixteenth 
century, of Peter Paul Reubens, and of 
Mr. H. Blomme of Antwerp, for to the 
latter is due more than the credit of mere 
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“restoration.”” His work possesses the 
spirit of, as well as the semblance, to the 
best work of the Renaissance. 
©. ) 


( Fig. 


The pavilion of Liége, adjoining the 
Antwerp Pavilion, is characteristic, but 
is of that peculiar mixture of “dry bones 
and ashes” which dominates the designs 
of the architects of the borderland of 
Belgium and Germany. 

The Palace of Women’s Work, which 
terminates the Avenue of Concessions, 
is a fair, but not very interesting, con- 
ventional classic design. 

At the end of the road leading directly 
from the main entrance of the exposition 
and passing between the two last-men- 
tioned pavilions, is an entrance to the 
Salle des Fétes—a _ plain rectangular 
structure covered with trei/lage. It has 
a fine interior treated with canvas walls 
and ceilings upon which are painted 
architectural details, sculpture, etc., in 
the fashion of northern Italy. One may 
pass through this hall and out at the 
main entrance behind the Brussels Pa- 
vilion. The principal facade is elabo- 
rately designed in green trellis, with col- 
ored panels containing gilded modeled 
ornaments, and, above the cornice, has a 
row of vases or baskets, made of gilded 
trellis. The whole effect is simple and 
notably pleasing. 

At the side of the main entrance to 
the Salles des Fétes is the ornate pavil- 
ion of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Fig. 15), built primarily to advertise 
the company’s railway and _ steamship 
lines, but proving one of the special at- 
tractions as an exhibit. Externally, the 
impression intended as to color is of a 
marble monument ornamented with an- 
tique bronze; the absence of joints and 
of any fine detail as would be appropriate 
to marble, as well as the flat treatment 
of the mouldings, etc., admits the real 
nature of the surface material. The or- 
namental details are made up of trophies 
of the chase: bearskins, antlers and 
heads of mountain sheep, elk, moose, 
caribou and hounds, game birds, hare, 
hunting bags, guns, fishing-rods and 
strings of fish; these are arranged as 
chutes, garlands, etc., around the bas- 
relief panels of ships crossing the Atlan- 
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tic and Pacific oceans. A tympanum 
above the entrance contains a bas-relief 
panel representing a farming scene in 
Canada. The architectural ornament is 


composed of the foliage, flowers and 








FIG. 9. THE BRUSSELS 
iruit of Canada; and corn, wheat and 
ype, conventionalized, play a conspicu- 
us part in the decorative features. In- 
ernally, the ceiling and a deep frieze— 
about four feet in height—are made of 
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trellis woven with superb examples of 


natural grain in the straw. The electro- 
liers are made of bands of gilded steel, 
and large baskets of artificial fruit, espe- 
cially made, containing filaments and 
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ITALIAN BUILDING. 


serving as electric lamps. The parts are 
assembled with double ropes, tied in 
sailor's knots. The windows, which are 
employed only as transomes and dorm- 
ers, are filled with stained glass repre- 
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senting shipping. The building was 
built as well as designed by the architect, 
and the modeling and decorative work, 
including the making of electroliers and 
some of the furniture, were executed on 
the spot. Young artists were employed 
instead of modern workmen wherever it 
was practical to do so, and the result 
seems to have justified the experiment. 

The second Belgian Hall is opposite 
the Salle des Fétes, and, like the remain 
ing ones, is a plain boarded building of 
large dimensions, made agreeable by the 
judicious use of trellis, combined with 
decorative spots of gilded ornament, and 
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Pavilion of Revillon Fréres, a very in- 
teresting design, in Russian style, exe- 
cuted in stained and painted wood, with 
a plaster frieze over the doorway, com- 
posed of little bears battling, in pairs, 
with each other. In composition and 
color it adds a note of variety and in 
terest to the exhibition. The exhibit is 
one of the most interestingly presented 
and planned in the whose exposition, M. 
de Montarnel is the architect. Next this 
pavilion is that of the [ile d 
designed by M. Bouvard, of 
Paris, a very plain affair, of which the 
only interesting feature 1s a 
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with plain but architectural 
All of the Belgian halls, also 
the Salle des Fétes, are from the designs 
of Mr. Ernest Acker. 

The natural course to follow, in visit- 
ing the exhibition after leaving the Ca 
nadian Pacific, is to pass along the Ave- 
nue of Concessions in which are the 
Pavilion of Ghent in the style of the 
sixteenth century Flemish Renaissance; 
the Spanish Government Building, a 
composition of parts of the Alhambra, 
of which a beautiful reproduction of the 
Court of the Lions, complete with the 
old fountain, is the principal feature ; the 
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THE ITALIAN SECTION IN 


HALLS. 

portioned entrance with a column at each 
side and a pediment, filled with the arms 
of Paris, above. 

Opposite the Paris pavilion is an un 
attractive wooden building of some Dutch 
colony, and beyond this the gay and fes 
tive Pavilion of Holland (Fig. 11), 
which has a commanding site at the end 
of the Terrace of Industries, overlook- 
ing the Dutch and Parisian gardens, and 
down upon the roofs of the buildings of 
Germany. The Dutch Pavilion is in the 
only style one ever associates with Hol- 
land. Besides being typical, it is light 
and “trim” in its lines, and warm and 
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rich in color. It is the most cheerful 
and attractive pavilion in the grounds; 
but one only gets as far as the entrance 
when his sense of smell is assailed by the 
combined odors emanating from cheese, 


dried fish, tobacco and cocoa, and one 
retreats towards the I[I*rench galleries 
and industrial halls. 

The I*rench section occupies the 


l‘rench Gallery and nearly one-third of 
the industrial halls, but except for some 
f the stands, and the effective interior 
decorations produced in connection with 
the dressmakers’ and milliners’ exhibits, 
the only work of special note, so far as 
architecture is concerned, is the great 
vestibule in the Industrial Hall, which 
has been lavishly ornamented with a very 
rich Ionic order, and a ceiling of sten 
ciled canvas with appligue decoration. 
The ceiling, in its effect of pomp and 
extraordinary scale, is enough to make 
()tto Reith turn green with envy. There 
is a stairway at one end which might 
win a Rougevin prize; but this stairway 
leads to a bridge which separates the 
'rench and English sections. The pave- 
ment of the bridge is the best point of 
vantage in the exhibition to obtain an 
experience in art. To be able to view, 
as a whole, the vestibule of the French 
section, with its rich color and rather 
extravagant “snappy” detail, full of chic 
and life—the spirit of the exposition 
fetes; and then to make a turn on one’s 
heel and face the whole length of the 
British section, gives one such a shock 
nught experience if suddenly 
thrown from a comfortable chair before 
a warm fireplace into a cold ditch. One 
misses all detail and all “architecture” 
in the benumbing influence of the 
changed effect of the whole. 

One is conscious, first, perhaps, of the 
difference in the ceilings, for the life of 
one emphasizes the deathly character of 
the other. The gay color, the clever 

ecorations, the thought evident every- 
Where that small or great difficulty 
arises; above all, the wonderful skill 
displayed in the work of the French 
artisans, combine to make pitiable—if it 
were not so despicable !—the impossible 
show—for show, indeed, it is!—of the 
British neighbor. One feels that he must 
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leave this bridge to get any idea of the 
British section; he must dissociate color 
and gaiety from the exposition and re- 
gard it only from the serious side. He 
must remember that the English idea, as 
one frequently sees it expressed in the 
native text books, of the proper way to 
expose an art work is to place it in a 
room that is devoid of everything else 
beautiful; that “plainness” should be ac- 
cepted as applied to a building in the 
same sense that it is applied to a person 

to denote a certain uncomliness of fea- 
tures or expression of vacuuity. 

| have never heard the theory ad- 
[ suggest that a man 


canced so tar as to 
should have the features of his face 
ironed out in order that his silk hat 
should appear to greater advantage, nor 
that diamonds should be exposed only in 
the middle of a golf green in order that 
nothing should approach them to detract 
from their brilliancy. but it is contend- 
ed in England that a museum should be 
as bare as a barn, and that show cases 
should be “plain”; and, at an exhibition, 
the “goods are what the people want to 
see’; no architecture is desired. 

It is probable that the new British 
commission, lacking experience, went to 
the Canadian commissioner for advice, 
as it is reported that the Canadian Build- 
ing (which, fortunately, cannot be seen) 
and the “architecture” of the British sec- 
tion were “designed” and built by the 
same manufacturers of iron roofs; and 
the show cases were “designed” by the 
same show case maker. both are as 
“plain” as could be desired by the most 
“practical” Englishman. I am not able 
to vouch for the authenticity of the re- 
port, but the. work seems to bear it out. 
The main British hall is perhaps three 
hundred feet long by fifty feet wide, 
and the “order” adopted—which is ac- 
cording to Vignola—horizontally, and 
according to the spacing of the steel 
columns vertically, is, roughly, twenty 
feet high. The length of the colonnade 
at each side of the hall seems intermin- 
able, though it is broken in a few places, 
but very ineffectively, by a group of four 
columns, where only one is called for 
by the steel work! The ceiling is open 
to the roof; the iron trusses are covered 
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by sheets of thin white cotton, which the 
laundress seems to have dipped in “blue- 
ing” before it was hung in position. The 
cotton covers are cut, roughly, to the 
shape of the trusses, which have a raised 
tierod. At the end of this vision of mag- 
nificant distance is the “Grand Stairway” 
of the section. It is in perfect harmony 
with the show cases, the colonnade and 
the ceiling. The Grand Stairway (mark 
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as good as it was at St. Louis or Paris.” 
and they would be equally proud if it 
were many times worse or infinitely bet- 
ter. There is but one standard among 
Englishmen when abroad, and that is, 
“Superior British.” But the foreigner 
and the “colonial” and the “native” from 
the Far East, how does he look upon this 
show ? Oh, 1f I could have but been a Ger- 
man! but once of the many times I have 
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FIG. 11. THE BRUSSELS EXPOSITION, 


that word “Grand,” and think of its 
English sense!) is “crowned” by—by a 
fountain!—a real fountain!—one that 
blows soap bubbles! and advertises 
a well-known soap. It is a glorious cli- 
max—this ridiculous fountain—to a 
“show” which will cover Britain with 
glory! “Still,” a philosophical English- 
man remarked, “my countrymen will be 
just as proud of our section as if it were 
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1910—THE DUTCH BUILDING AND DUTCH GARDEN. 


W. Kromhout, Architect. 


walked the length of this British hall; 
to have looked upon it casually, as the 
lay visitor does upon architecture and 
decoration; to have regarded the ex- 
hibits with the interest and amusement 
of the German manufacturer or mer- 
chant, who, after a visit to the buildings 
of the Fatherland, just across the gar- 
den, strolls through the French section 
and over the bridge to study this con- 
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Iglo. 








FIG. 12. THE BRUSSELS EXPOSITION, 1910 


temptible display of British incompe- 
tence! What inward exultation I might 
have felt! 

The Italian section (lig. 10) has a ves- 
tibule adjoining that of the French. In 


THE DUTCH 





GARDEN AND GERMAN BUILDING. 
Prof. Emmanuel von Seidl, Architect 


style it is distinctly Italian and modern, 
though the details show traces of the 


influence of every phase of style, begin- 
ning with the Gothic and extending to 


the latest “drt Nouveau.” The color is 








FIG. 13. 





THE BRUSSELS EXPOSITION, 1910—THE GERMAN GARDEN AND GERMAN 


FARM BUILDINGS. 


Prof. Emmanuel von Seidl, Architect. 
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excellent, and though in a more intense 
key than the French, takes its place har- 
moniously beside it. The greater part 
of the decorations are executed in beaten 
metals—painted, enameled or chemical- 
ly treated to produce different color ef- 
fects. The great glass electroliers, and 
the employment of armorial bearings to 
add color, are the most distinctive details 
of the section. Italy also has a separate 
Government Pavilion (Fig. 9) in Ren- 
aissance style, with wide loggias across 
the front, and the wall surfaces treated 
with frescoes and mosaic decorations. 
The “staff” is colored to imitate Siena 
marble, and the statues to imitate white 
marble and bronze. The exhibits of the 
real materials are so well imitated that 
though placed side by side in the open 
air, it is difficult to distinguish between 
the two. The sculptures employed above 
the cornice are among the best piecs in 
the exhibition. 

Between the Italian and the German 
buildings there is but one building of 
interest, that of Monaco. The small but 
wealthy principality is represented by a 
building of about the same extent as that 
of the Italian government, which it re- 
sembles in color as well as dimensions. 
The design is not remarkable, but is in- 
teresting because of the curious way in 
which motifs and details of several dif- 
ferent styles of architecture are blended 
into a not unpleasant composition ( lig.8) 

At the lowest level of the main part 
of the site, and at the point farthest 
from the principal entrance, is the great 
group of buildings which house the ex- 
hibition representing Germany. As an ex- 
hibition, considered apart from its arch- 
itecture, there is nothing at the Brussels 
Exposition which for completeness, com- 
prehensiveness and organization can be 
considered as being in the same class 
with it. It is an exposition complete in 
itself, isolated and independent.  Ger- 
many has never been represented at an 
American exposition with such an ex- 
cellent and interesting collection of ex- 
hibits. In every branch of science, art 
and industry she shows up well; occas- 
ionally lacking in the thoroughness of 
handiwork to be observed in the British 
manufactures in the Machinery Hall, or 


in the artistic finish, style and taste dis- 
played in many articles in the making of 
which France excells, but surpassing 
both these countries in so many other 
fields that, were one to judge solely from 
the exhibits at Brussels, one would not 
hesitate to place Germany “an easy first” 
among the commercial and = industrial 
countries of Europe. As to the buildings 
themselves, they are admirably arranged 
for the convenience of visitors, well 
lighted and generally spick and span; 
and, except for the jarring hardness of 
the decorations, which are made up of 
all sorts of combinations of right-angle- 
triangled monstrosities of heavy black 
or purple lines on white or cream-color 
grounds, the interiors are good. Their 
proportions, forms and relation to one 
another are excellent. 

Externally, it is a different matter. 
Seen from the terrace in front of the 
Dutch building, the wine restaurant an] 
farm house (Fig. 12) are interesting, if 
not beautiful, and the pretty Dutch gar- 
den softens the composition by giving it 
an inviting setting. Between the farm 
house and the neighboring Monaco 
Building, the great mass of sprawling 
halls, given up to the arts and indus- 
tries, is formidable enough. It reminds 
one of the tough young man who walks 
around with a chip on his shoulder and 
his fists doubled, challenging everybody 
to knock off the chip if they dare. Its 
black columns, its low white walls, with 
their fortressllike openings, its dark gray 
(almost black) tile roofs and dirty-look- 
ing skylights are enough to remind any- 
one who has visited the country that 
Germany is the Forbidden Land. From 
the time one enters a German train 
bound for its borders until one has left 
another train beyond them, he encoun 
ters at every few steps a small white sign 
with a legend in black, block letters in 
forming him that something or other is 
“Verboten.” One expects to find it at 
the entrance to the halls mentioned at 
the exhibition, and need not be disap- 
pointed, as the moment the hour for clos- 
ing comes there is hung in each door- 
way a sign informing the public that “to 
enter is forbidden,” but the buildings 
themselves seem to say as much at all 
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hours. I‘rom the German Garden (Fig. 
13) the one charming view of the Ger- 
man buildings is obtained, but one has 
only to turn towards the entrance to the 
big Railway Hall of the group to dis- 
cover what a defacement to a landscape 
a building may be. If Hades were pos- 
sessed of an entrance like this, the in- 
scription above it referring to Hope 
might well be dispensed with! 

‘rom the German section one passes 
over the elevated road above the Plain 
of Attractions to the French Agricul- 
tural Building (Fig. 16), designed by 
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mensions, but lacking in distinction; the 
best of them might get a “first mention”’ 
in a students’ competition of the Society 
of Beaux-Arts Architects, but it would 
not get a medal. 

In the Group of Buildings of the 
French Colonies (Fig. 17), Tunis is 
represented by a charming building in 
Moresque style, with a very beautiful 
little court. It was designed by M. Guy, 
the government architect at Tunis. Al- 
most equally attractive is another build- 
ing in the same style, but smaller, which 
represents Algeria. This is one of the 
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Monsieur H. Guillaume, of Paris. It 
has an excellent exterior, with appropri- 
ate ornamental details, and consists of 
one wide low gable, broken by four slen- 
der towers. Treillage is again adopted 
as a surface decoration, and is employed 
In a very original way in this design; 
garlands, scrolls and fantastic curves are 
executed in combinations of wood letters 
in an enlivening though less suited-to- 
material manner than upon any other of 
the buildings where it is adopted as dec- 
Oration. 

‘he Belgian Agricultural Buildings 
are good academic designs of large di- 


1910—ONE OF THE 
DUSSELDORF.”’ 


GERMAN ATTRACTIONS, 


happiest bits of employment of color 
possible in building, but the effect does 


not permit of brief description. Indo- 
China and French West Africa each has 
its own pavilion; the latter is the work 
of M. Gustave Umbdenstock. It affects 
a rather German composition, executed 
in brown rough-cast, has an eccentric 
tower, a wide porch roofed with straw, 
and would be more appropriate in the 
“Plain of Attractions” than among 
buildings erected to show the progress 
of civilization in the colonies. The Pa- 
vilion des Colonies Frangaises is a re- 
fined and delicate design, by Monsieur C. 
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Lefévre, suggestive of Italian influence. 
It has a central arch and two flanking 
towers, reminiscent of the Villa Medicis 
at Rome, and an Ionic colonnade at 
either side. The design is rather too 
delicate for the coarse material em- 
ployed. To be effective, it should be built 
of marble or stone. 
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The last building worthy of note is a 
German restaurant called Alt Diissel- 
dorf, a quaint and picturesque jumble 
of imitation old German buildings (Fig. 
14), which, in addition to its own attrac- 
tiveness, has a value apart which con- 
sists in effectively shutting out of sight 
the ungainly building of Canada. 

















FIG. 15. 











THE BRUSSELS EXPOSITION, 1910—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY PAVILION. 


Frances S. Swales, Architect 
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Fig. 16 


French Section. 


Why Canada always has the worst 
type of building in any exhibition wher- 
ever she is represented is not reasonably 
clear. There are surely plenty of archi- 
tects in that country capable of produc- 
ng a building that would be a credit to 
the national intelligence; and not seem 
to advertise to the world Canada as a 
country without taste, ideas or education. 

There is no American building at the 
Brussels Exposition, nor any official sec- 
tion. When the government does not 
take official part in these international 
exhibitions it ought to take some meas- 
ures to prevent gross misrepresentation 
by “fakers” or speculators, who have the 
habit of conducting unauthorized “Amer- 
ican” sections and using the flag of the 
United States as a device for catching 
unwary exhibitors. Something of this 
sort appears to have occurred at Brus- 
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sels, where some half-dozen stanchions 
in the Industrial Hall are wrapped in the 
Stars and Stripes, after the fashion of a 
barber’s pole. A small case of Yale & 
Towne hardware appears to be the only 
legitimate exhibit in the section, which 
consists principally of candy stalls and 
booths for the sale of cheap jewelry and 
small novelties. 

As a whole, the Brussels show is very 
interesting and worth seeing. It lacks a 
monumental plan, which all of the re- 
cent expositions have had, and the best 
features of the original scheme of cir- 
culation have disappeared ; but admitting 
these drawbacks, and others hardly less 
poignant, it remains a great and well- 
organized exposition and a credit to the 
commissioners-general and the executive 
committee who built and control it, and 
to the citizens of Brussels who are doing 
everything in their power to make vis- 
itors welcome and the exposition a suc- 
cessful business enterprise. 
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WILLIAMS COLLEGE—THE THOMPSON MEMORIAL CHAPEL (1903) 


Allen & Collens, Architects. 


Williamstown, Mass. 

















DARTMOUTH COLLEGE FROM OBSERVATORY HILL. 
Hanover, N. H. Chas. A. Rich, Architect. 


‘ ARCHITECTURE OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
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Dartmouth, Williams and Ambherst 


MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER 


Whoever invented trict schoolteacher, had anything to do 
the time-honored outside of the coast towns. Only the 
DARTMOUTHE and now antiquated zeal of a missionary would have taken 

(1769) gibe of “freshwater him inland. 
colleges,” whether In fact, it was precisely that zeal which 
himself educated by led to the foundation of the earliest of 
the tidewater of Boston Bay or of Long the “freshwater colleges,” Dartmouth, to 
Island Sound, had a pretty gift of sar- wit. Brown is five years older by its 
casm. There is about the expression charter, but, of course, the water of the 


such a double contempt for the country- Narragansett Bay is no “fresher” than 
man and the provincial. The Atlantic that of Long Island Sound or Massachu- 
seaboard was in fact, by its easier access- setts Bay, and Brown was from the be- 


ibility from Europe, more open than the ginning a town college. In 1764, when 
“hinterland” throughout the Colonial Brown was chartered, Providence was 
period and for half a century after it, comparatively of more importance than 
to European culture. The cultivated Eu- it is now. In 1769, when Dartmouth 
ropean found himself much more at was chartered, Hanover was in the heart 
home in the towns of the coast than of the wilderness, at least on the frontier 
among the pioneers of the backwoods, of civilization. That was the place for it 
and with a much better prospect of turn- as the Indian mission which it originally 
ing his culture into a livelihood. No mere’ was, and the Rev. Eleazar Wheelock 
“scholar,” above the pretension of a dis- moved his Indian school backward from 
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Connecticut, the whole breadth of Mas- 
sachusetts and almost half that of New 
Hampshire, to be nearer the raw mate- 
rial of his pupils and his converts, mak- 
ing his way up the Connecticut Valley, 
where only a few pioners had preceded 
him, attracted not at all by the beauty 
which makes the ascent of the valley so 
very well worth while under modern 
conditions of comfort and swiftness, 
but by the richness of the alluvial “in- 
tervale,” to use that picturesque and ex- 
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by the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Dartmouth had a plan for its topo- 
graphical and architectural development. 
In 1802 we find the trustees of the “South 
Carolina College,” then working out a 
like scheme for that institution, ordering 
a payment of eight dollars to “Mr. C. 
Perkins for his trouble in transmitting a 
plan of Dartmouth College.” If Dart- 
mouth had then or later reverted to its 
beginnings for an architectural type, the 
type would have to be a log cabin, for 














DARTMOUTH COLLEGE—OLD 


Hanover, N. H. 


pressive locution of New England which 
might have been invented to describe the 
characteristic of this valley. Joshua 
Moor’s gift of house and land for an In- 
dian Charity School had become opera- 
tive fifteen years before Wheelock ob- 
tained from Governer Wentworth a col- 
legiate charter for the institution which 
was named in honor of its most sympa- 
thetic and munificent of its British pa- 
trons. 

It is interesting to know that at least 


DARTMOUTH HALL (17). 


it was in log cabins that its earliest pub- 
lic service was performed. The fact is a 
proof of its remoteness. Not even a saw- 
mill in the upper valley of the Connec 
ticut in those old days, for the beginning 
of the sawmill is the end of the log 
cabin, which with a sawmill becomes an 
extravagant instead of the very cheap 
est form of shelter. “It did not happen 
to me to be born in a log cabin,” said th 
greatest of the graduates of Dartmouth, 
“but my elder brothers and sisters were 
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born in a log cabin,” and Dartmouth was 
chartered twenty-three years before Dan- 
iel Webster was born. The clapboarded 
house which is still shown as his abode 
at Dartmouth is an evidence that in his 
time the sawmill had arrived. More im- 
posing evidence was furnished by Dart- 
mouth Hall, which, although the record 
does not establish its precise date, was 
pretty certainly there about 1790, or 
seven years before Webster’s undergrad- 
uate time. This, indeed, was monumental 
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of the fire were not yet cold when the 
college architect received a telegram from 
the college president calling for a repro- 
duction of the building in incombustible 
material. Thanks to photography the or- 
der was filled. The reproduction is exact 
enough to deceive the returning old grad- 
uate, who does not observe until he comes 
close, that brick painted white has re- 
placed the clapboards, nor that some 
four feet have been added, for reasons 
of utility, to the total height. 
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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE—NEW 


Hanover, N. H. 


evidence of the pervasiveness of the saw- 
mill at the time of its erection, monu- 
mental in dimensions if not in durability, 
omparable in extent with the enormous 
and flimsy summer hotels of a later gen- 
ration. It had nothing of architectural 
pretension but the graceful belfry which 
surmounted it and which doubtless did 
credit to the carpenter who was its archi- 
tect. The evidence survives, though the 
ulding is gone. It fell a victim to the 
mstruction in 1905. But the embers 


DARTMOUTH HALL (1906). 
Chas. A. Rich, Architect. 


But though this product of the saw- 
mill was very well worth preserving, and 
even reproducing, as a matter of piety, 
and as a relic, it would by no means serve 
as a negotiable “type” of collegiate archi- 
tecture, not even so well as the autoctho- 
nous and “slow-burning” log cabin might 
have been made to do. It was happy for 
the college and its architect when Mr. 
Rich became that architect in 1890, that 
the college had built so little during the 
nineteenth century, that he had so nearly 
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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE—ROLLINS CHAPEL 


Hanover, N. H. 


a clean slate. The riparian buildings of 


the campus, besides that very ambitious 
specimen of Colonial carpentry we have 


been talking about, and another specimen 





(1885). 


W. L. Faxon, Architect. 


in the form of a “meeting house” at- 
tractive by force of naivete, had inher- 
ited nothing from the politically or the 
architecturally Colonial period, but the 
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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE—THE LIBRARY (1885). 


Hanover, N. H. 


Ss. J. F. Thayer, Architect 





















vernacular clapboarded house with green 
blinds which one still finds much more 
rife in the Connecticut Valley than else- 
where. Among the examples at Dart- 
mouth was not only the humble cot in 
which Danial Webster “roomed” but the 
larger and more elaborate specimen in 
which was married that only lesser 
glory of Dartmouth, Rufus Choate. 
There was at least no Gothic, either of 
the thirties or of the sixties and seven- 
ties. And this was a clear gain to a sub- 
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initiated by Richardson did, indeed, leave 
its traces upon Dartmouth in three build- 
ings of which the Rollins chapel is the 
most noteworthy, a regular and rather 
picturesque composition, with a tower 
well enough adjusted to the original 
building, but which seems rather dimin- 
utive now that that building has been ex- 
tensively enlarged, with granite walls of 
that Cyclopean masonry which one is 
loath to admit as masonry at all, seeing 
it excludes the notion of any effective 
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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE—BUTTERFIELD MUSEUM 


Hanover, N. H. 


sequent architect. Not that either the 
castellated Gothic which called itself col- 
legiate of the earlier revival, with its 
crenellations and machicolations com- 
monly in wood, or the Anglo-Italian of 
the second with its polychromy, was not 
an eligible manner of building in which 
an entire college might have been car- 
tied out to impressive results, but that 
either is so dissociable with any mode of 
building proceeding from the Italian “re- 
vival” of antique architecture with an- 
tique letters. The Romanesque revival 








(1890). 
Chas. A. Rich, Architect. 


bonding, and relies upon the cohesion 
of the mortar alone for the stabil- 
ity of the wall, and with wrought work 
of brown sandstone according to the ef- 
fective Richardsonian contrast. The 
other two Romanesque buildings, the Y. 
M. C. A. and the library, are discreet and 
unpretentious examples, quite without 
offense and even with an interest of their 
own, in brick and brownstone. These 
by no means constituted stumbling blocks 
in the path of the subsequent designer, 
who, upon the whole, had an unusually 
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thing an architect might be supposed to 
bestow upon a collection to which he ex- 
pected it to be his only contribution, not 
at all the kind of thing which he would 
be apt to lay down as a point of depart- 
ure for his own future work. To conform 
to the work, even past and still more fu 

ture, of another, is the rarest stretch of 
self-abnegation on the part of an Amer- 
ican architect. Nor, indeed, is Wilder 
Hall much more to the ultimate purpose, 
though this is at least in the less excep 

tional and, for its object, less exeep- 





Dartmouth College—The Y. M. C. A. (1S). 
Dartmouth, N. H S. J. F. Thayer, Architect. 
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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE—WILDER HALL (1899). 


Hanover, N. H. Chas. A. Rich, Architect. 





free field for the rebuilder of an old col- 
lege. 

The new designer signalized his advent 
upon this field by the device, so much 
commoner, at least so much more inten- 
tionally common, in music than in archi- 
tecture, of “beginning out of the key.” 
For the Butterfield Museum has as little 
in common with its successors as with 
its evidently disesteemed predecessors. 
In itself the building, a superstructure of 
buff brick over a basement of light lime- 
st me, ” @ studied and scholarly enough Dartmouth College—Richardson Hall (1897) 
piece of Renaissance, quite the kind of partmouth, N. H Chas. A. Rich, Architect 
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College Hall (1900). 


New Hampshire Hall (1908). 
Fayerwether Halls (1900). 


Wheeler Hall (1905) 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
Hanover, N. H. 


Chas. A. Rich, Architect. 
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434 THE 
tionable material of red brick, and though 
the absence of a visible roof, which is the 
defect the spectator mainly resents, was 
enforced by the necessity of keeping the 
building below the horizon of the tele- 
scope erected on the knoll behind it. If 
the Dartmouth campus had comprised 
only such edifices as these, it would by 
no means be the interesting and attractive 
place it is. So far, hardly so eligible a 
point of departure as the Romanesque 
which preceded it. That “Colonial” re- 
production and modification of the Brit- 
ish Georgian which prevailed at the 
time when Dartmouth was chartered, in 
places where building was more durable 
and more costly than the upper Connec- 
ticut Valley, was pretty imperatively indi- 
cated as the style of Dartmouth. It is 
the style of the later buildings which give 
the college its chief architectural interest 
and they show a pretty uniform progress 
in the treatment and combination of the 
traditional forms. What they have in 
common is the material, a rough red brick 
with emphatic mortar-joints, commonly 
quoined at the angles in brick or stone, 
with a sparing use of stone, or even an 
enforced use of wood in simulation there- 
of, and the classicism of the detail, mostly 
in the dormitories of that degeneration 
of the Palladian orders, themselves de- 
generate, which in our Colonial, had be- 
come so established as to have almost the 
effect of a vernacular style, but in the 
more monumental, especially in the most 
monumental, aspiring to and attaining a 
classic purity. There is, nevertheless, so 
much unity of style that the more preten- 
tious buildings are in keeping with the 
simplest, and each with the really vernac- 
ular building of the surrounding relics of 
comparative antiquity. One would be at 
a loss to designate any place in which the 
repertory of the style has been more 
skilfully or sensitively handled or to a 
better general result. The simplicity and 
straightforwardness, the baldness, even, 
of the design of the Fayerwether Halls, 
or of New Hampshire, has nothing of 
incongruous with the greater variety of 
Wheeler, or the greater ornateness of 
Massachusetts, rises quite easily and nat- 
urally into the peristylar colonnade of 
“College Hall,” seat of the “Commons” 
and the centre, as it looks to be, of the 
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communal undergraduate life, and to the 
monumental dignity of Webster Hall, 
one of the most impressive, inside and 
out, of college auditoriums. The interior 
is especially impressive by the sense of 
magnitude and spaciousness which is im- 
parted quite as much by the treatment as 
by the actual dimensions, considerable as 
these are. The rear of the hall shows a 
treatment which may afflict the archi- 
tectural: purist, seeing that an arched 
screen wall opens through a great central 
arch upon a semidomed apse, but one 
tails to see why the purist should be oth- 
erwise than conventionally shocked. it 
would be pleasant, but for the restrictions 
of space, to expatiate upon the varieties 
which these buildings show, including 
the still unfinished gymnasium, along 
with their unity. But it is the unity that 
most and most favorably impresses the 
spectator. In all these later buildings 
the indications and “leadings” of the ear 
lier Dartmouth have been faithfully fol- 
lowed, and the result is one of the most 
interesting as well as one of the most 
homogeneous of our “college yards.” 
Even the tavern that fronts a corner of 
the campus has been infected with the 
spirit of the college architecture, though 
it is true that the “fierce democratie” 


of 
the “Hampshire Grants,” at the time of 
the foundation of Dartmouth, would have 


been apt strongly to resent its crow 
stepped gables as the badges of the Al- 
bany Dutchman, with whom they were 
waging a chronic dispute about bounda 
ries and titles. Upon the whole, the 
architecture of the new Dartmouth does 
not misbecome the wonderful natural 
scene so vividly painted by Rufus Choate 
in his eulogy upon Daniel Webster in 
1853, one of the two commencement ad- 
dresses at Dartmouth that will long re- 
main memorable, the other, of course, 
being Emerson’s still more memorable 
oration upon “Literary Ethics,” delivered 
at the commencement of 1838: 


Still the same outward world is around you, 
and above you. The sweet and solemn flow 
of the river, gleaming through interval here 
and there; margins and samples of the same 
old woods, but thinned and retiring; the same 
range of green hills yonder, tolerant of culture 
to the top, but shaded then by primeval for- 
ests, on whose crest the last rays of sunset lin- 
gered; the summit of Ascutney; the great north- 
ern light that never sets; the same nature, un- 
decayed, unchanging, is here. 
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Dartmouth was the 
last of the Colonial 


WILLIAMS charters. Thencefor- 
(1793) ward the troubles 
which led to the 


Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the troubles which ensued 
in making it good diverted the attention 
of Americans from projects of education 
until the government of the United States 
established in 


was 1780. \n accom- 
plished friend has reminded me how sud- 
den and how widespread was the “re 
vival of learning’ after that event. St. 


John’s College, at Annapolis, which had 
maintained an embryonic existence since 
1744, when it was projected as Governor 
Blagden’s “folly” and a Scotch 
imported to do its building, received its 
‘harter only in the very year of the es- 
tablishment of the new government. 
Within the next decade six new colleges 
founded 


architect 


were upon or just beyond the 
frontiers of New England. The estab 
lishment of the University of Vermont, 


in 1791, preceded the admission of the 
State into the Union. Bowdoin, in the 
far East of what was still the “District” 


lar 
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of Maine, and Williams in the northwest 
corner of Massachusetts, received their 
charters in 1793. Indeed, the chartering 
of Williams was not otherwise related to 
the change of government than that the 
establishment of the new government 
gave men time to attend to it. For it 
proceeded from the will of its benefactor 
and name-saint, Col. Ephraim Williams, 
who was killed at the battle of Lake 
George, in 1755, and, although the will 
itself sets forth that it shall be executed 
only “within five years after an estab- 
lished peace,” the date of it sufficiently 
evinces that the only disturbers of the 
peace the testator had in view were the 
“French and Indians” fighting against 
whom he fell. But it was not until 1785, 
two years after the “established peace” 
following upon a war he did not foresee, 
that steps were taken to execute the will 
by which he left the pr ceeds of some of 
his landholdings to found a free school in 
the “West Township,” which he stipu- 
lated should be called after him. It was 
not for seven years after the will had 
been construed by the legislature and the 
school put into operation that it was im- 


















































WILLIAMS COLI 
Williamstown, Mass. 
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-BERKSHIRE DORMITORY (1905). 





Allen & Collens, Architects. 
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pressed upon the trustees that there were 
“several circumstances attending the sit- 
uation of the free school” which were 
“peculiarly favorable to a seminary of a 
more public and important nature’”—in 
point of fact, to a college, the charter of 
which was accordingly granted the next 
year. The chief of the ‘several circum- 
stances” may fairly be presumed to have 
been the isolation of this corner of Mas- 
sachusetts from the rest of the state by 
the ridge of hills that then cut off access 
to it from the East. Rather more than a 
century ago, and rather more than half a 
century after the foundation of Williams, 
Dr. Holmes still cited as synonymous 
with the Greek kalends, the time 

When the first locomotive’s wheel 

Rolls through the Hoosac tunnel’s bore 

The ultramontane college seemed by 
its situation destined to serve a restricted 








Williams College—‘‘D. K. E.” 
Williamstown, Mass. 


House. 


community, Vermont, on the north, hav- 
ing already its own seminary, two years 
earlier, and New York, in the latitude of 
Williams, being about to have its own at 
Schenectady, where Union was _ char- 
tered two years later. Its early building 
could not be expected to be anything be- 
yond the satisfaction of its absolute phys- 
ical needs. In fact it was no more. Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s “honest bricklayer” put 
up his parallelopipeds which were even 
less interesting than the architectural be- 
ginnings of Harvard or Yale in that they 
lacked the expressiveness which a visible 
roof confers. That was the period, com- 
memorated by Fenimore Cooper in “The 
Pioneers,” when it was held that the 
roof “was a part of the building that 
ought to be concealed.” A visibly cov- 
ered box is at least a more expressive 
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object than a box without a cover, and 
“West College” is as devoid of architec- 
tural interest as can be any structure in- 
tended for human habitation. One re- 
marks with some regret the conformity 
to the original type which has been prac- 
tised by the architect of the Berkshire 
Hall which, with two of the old buildings 
and one new one, fills out the “Berkshire 
Quadrangle.” The detail of this is in 
general “Colonial,” and the building in 
general eminently decent, even if it as- 
pires to no higher praise. But the detail 
of the porches and the want of a roof 
ally the building rather with the “Greek 
revival,’ during the period of which the 
superstition mentioned and apparently 
shared by Cooper did undoubtedly prevail, 
at least in domestic building, and, as a 
consequence, produced houses of much 
less architectural interest than the Co- 
lonial, which it succeeded and super- 
seded. There is nothing in the original 
building of Williams on which to found. 
Alumnal piety is required to find the old 
Observatory and the other more ancient 
relics architecturally as well as historic- 
ally interesting. The president’s house 
is undoubtedly interesting and_ typical 
of its period, the period when the Greek 
revival was beginning to supersede the 
Colonial, when the emancipated carpen- 
ter was emboldened to a pathetic experi- 
mentalizing instead of sticking to his 
Palladian formule. The carpenter effaced 
the roof of this edifice, so far as possible, 
by masking it with a picketed balustrade. 
There was, indeed, so little in the early 
architecture of Williams which com- 
pelled or invited conformity that it is 
less remarkable and culpable here than 
on some other campuses that each suc- 
ceeding architect, when the college or its 
benefactors began to employ architects, 
should have done what was right in his 
own eyes without reference to the past 
or the future, and have distinguished 
himself and his particular benefactor by 
his exceptionality. In general, one may 
say, the present choice of the college 
architect is between Georgian and col- 
legiate Gothic. At Williams there is 
nothing of either. There is an example 
of Romanesque, after the Richardsonian 
version, in Hopkins Hall, at least in the 
entrance to it, though the building, in 
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general, is of no style. There is a rem- Thompson 
iniscence of the Spanish Mission in the 
curvilinear gables of the gray mono- 
chrome of Morgan Hall. The three 


ee 
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laboratories are noticeable 
for the emphasis of the roofs suppressed 
in the earlier buildings, and, if not ex- 
actly their own excuses for being, are 
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WILLIAMS COLLEGE—THE THOMPSON MEMORIAL CHAPEL (1908). 
Williamstown, Mass. 


Allen & Collens, Architects. 
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respectable for their air of fulfilling a 
useful purpose, and in their decency and 
straightforwardness there is no lack of 
comity. There is a startling lack of that 
quality in Jesup, whose garish gamboge 
fires the air of the whole campus. Un- 


dergraduate ebullience frequently takes 
the form of painting the college monu- 
ments, to the pain and grief, as is as- 
sumed by the undergraduate, of his re- 
vered preceptors. But a judicious fac- 
ulty would sympathize and connive at, 
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WILLIAMS COLLEGE—INTERIOR 


OF THOMPSON MEMORIAL 
Williamstown, Mass. 


CHAPEL (1903). 
Allen & Collens, Architects 
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if it did not actively instigate, the taste- 
ful and praiseworthy prank of the ‘‘am- 
bitious youth,” who should determine to 
wreak his high spirits upon painting 
Jesup. 

The fraternity houses which are be- 
coming so important features of colle 
giate architecture, as the fraternities 
themselves of college life, are as much 
in evidence in Williams as anywhere. In 
these, of course, one by no means ex- 
pects the conformity, the single adher- 
ence to some general scheme and com- 
mon style, which he has a right to re- 
quire of the buildings of the institution 
itself. In fact, diversity, variety, are 
here perfectly in place, and if the aggre- 
gate constitutes an architectural museum 
no harm is done. The earliest of the 
fraternity buildings at Williams, one 
supposes, is the half-timbered cottage 
designed in the early seventies for the 
Kappa Alpha by a member of that fra- 
ternity. The Colonial mansion of the 
“D. K. E.” is as good an expression as 
another, and one welcomes the nonde- 
script picturesqueness of Delta Psi. The 
“Sig” lodge promises a substantive in- 
terest of architectural history, when one 
is told that it is “the old Van Rensselaer 
manor house of Albany,” transported to 
this new setting, unless one happens to 
know that all the features which give it 
any architectural character were added 
from the designs of Richard Upjohn in 
1849, in which case, it is true, one still 
looks at it with a certain interest, though 
by no means that which the description 
is calculated to inspire. 

Notwithstanding these. things, Will- 
iams has one building of an exceptional 
interest, which it owes in about equal 
degree to the munificence of the donor 
and the skill of the architects. This is 
the Thompson Memorial Chapel, an in- 
teresting and scholarly and picturesque 
design in the “decorated” phase of Eng- 
lish Gothic. What makes it remarkable 
and exceptional among our “college 
fanes” is the liberality with which the 
design has been carried out. There is 
no evidence anywhere of any skimping, 
whether in the substitution of an in- 
terior material for the most desirable, or 
in stopping the elaboration of workman- 
ship short of the point to which it ought 
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to be carried to attain the intended re- 
sult. Plainly, the architects have in this 
case found the client for whom all archi- 
tects yearn. As plainly the client has 
found architects worthy of his munifi- 
cence. The chapel has struck a keynote 
which may be expected to impose itself 
upon future architects and future bene- 
factors. The praise of Williams is well 
known of one of the most famous of her 
graduates, the only one who has thus 
far attained the Presidency of the 
United States: “A college is a bench 
with a boy on one side of it and Mark 
Hopkins on the other.”’ Such an institu- 
tion, the assumption of Garfield’s epi- 
gram may be, can dispense with archi- 
tecture. If we are to take the epigram 
literally, such an institution can dispense 
even with a library. But even “Mark 
Hopkins” is none the worse, and the 
more ordinary educator is much the bet- 
ter for such assistance to his inculca- 
tions as good architecture can furnish. 
And of such architecture the Thompson 
chapel is an exemplary beginning. 
Perhaps it were 
rash to say that if the 
tunnel had burrowed 
through Hoosac 
M ountain before 
1825 Amherst Col- 
lege would never have existed. But it is 
certain that a recent president of Will- 
iams, Zephaniah Swift Moore, led the 
majority of his students across the 
mountain in 1821 to resume their studies 
under him in the “Collegiate Charitable 
Institution” which had provided itself 
with a building, the present “South Col- 
lege” of Amherst, and of which he be- 
came president. The special charter of 
this institution contained a provision al- 
lowing Williams at any time to unite 
with it. The invitation was accepted 
only by the irregular secession of Moore 
and his followers, and this was of course 
deeply resented as treacherous by the 
faithful remnant which he had left be- 
hind at Williamstown. Time has shown 
that there was ample scope for both in- 
stitutions, and that both could prosper 
and increase. 
Almost as soon as it had obtained its 
regular collegiate charter, in 1825, Am- 
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South College, 1821. 


Chapel, 1827. 


North College, 1822. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Amherst, Mass. 


herst had provided itself with what may 
be called a typical set of quarters for a 
“small college,” a central “recitation 
building,” containing also the chapel and 
the library, flanked by dormitories. 


These edifices continue to constitute not 
only the nucleal, but the dominant, fea- 


ture of the actual institution. All the 
colleges we are considering are, fortu- 


nately, placed among beautiful or im- 
pressive natural surroundings—Dart- 
mouth on its terrace above the “sweet 
and solemn flow” of the Connecticut, 
Williams among the bolder and more pre- 
cipitous heights of the Taconic range, 
almost within the shadow of Greylock, 
the tallest peak in Massachusetts, and 
in one of the most alluring sites that 














AMHERST COLLEGE—COLLEGE HALL (1830)—REMODELED. 


Amherst, Mass. 
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AMHERST COLLEGE—HITCHCOCK HALL (THE BOLTWOOD HOUSE). 
Amherst, Mass. 


even Berkshire affords. But Amherst Amherst has been well advised to prune 
has the distinction which belongs to a and thin but very sparingly. She has 
college set on a hill, and this hill, the been well advised, also, in keeping the 
crest of which Amherst promptly pre- ridge for her patrimonial buildings and 
empted, commands a noble prospect of keeping her more “architecturesques” 
the subject lands, in spite of the crowded additions at a distance which secures 
grove, the grove of Akademia, which the nucleus from interference, and pro- 
shows that even a college that is set on a motes the homogeneousness of the total 
hill can at times be hid, a grove which impression. Two other buildings she 
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AMHERST COLLEGE—WALKER HALL (1871). 


Amherst, Mass. George Hathorne, Architect. 
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now possesses which seem to be coeval 
with the first college buildings. ‘College 
Hall,” which was built for the village 
church in 1830, acquired by the college 
in 1867 as its academic theatre, and has 
been within the last decade repaired and 
furnished with a becoming portico by 
the piety of a class. The other, now 
known as “Hitchcock Hall,” and became 
the college commons, was built, one per- 
ceives, as the residence of a local mag- 
nate, and furnished with the correct Gre- 
cian portico, which was the appendage 
of obligation to such a_ residence 
throughout New England and the Mid- 
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Amherst College—The College Church (1871). 
Amherst, Mass. W. A. Potter, Architect. 


dle States during the thirties and for- 
ties. It was, in fact, “the Boltwood man- 
sion,’ and one infers that the “’Squire 


30oltwood” who built it in 1828 must 
have been the local judge. The original 
college buildings may seem to antedate 
it, since the Greek revival hardly began 
to bear sway in domestic building so 
early as 1827. But, in fact, there is an- 
other Greek temple over in Northampton 
authentically dated 1826, with an equally 
correct reproduction of the Ionic or the 
Erechtheum, and one suspects the same 
person as the designer of both. In the 
Amherst case, he is known to have been 
one George Cutler, who was graduated 


from Amherst in 1826 and at once be- 
came a “house builder.” At any rate, 
there is no question that the present edi- 
fice “belongs.” Equally does the presi- 
dent’s house belong, originally a barnlike 
structure of no architectural pretensions 
or interest, but amplified and furnished 
with decorative features quite in keeping 
with the genius of the place and the in- 
stitution. 

It is to be remarked, however, that 
the fraternity houses at Amherst are by 
no means of so much architectural in- 
terest as at some other colleges. They 
have, for the most part, nothing distinc- 
tive. The fraternities seem to have 
taken counsel only of the local carpenter, 
who is by no means so trustworthy a 
guide as he was in the days when he 
was building, for example, the Boltwood 
mansion. 

There are two examples of the Gothic 
revival. One is Walker Hall, which 
was built in 1871, when the Gothic 
revival was at its height, but, be- 
ing burned down ten years later, was 
newly roofed and_ furnished’ with 
rather incongruous dormers in_ the 
then prevailing Romanesque, ignoring 
the effective combination of color in the 
wall below of a field of gray rock with 
wrought work of brown sandstone, in 
eflect the combination which Richardson 
afterwards made so familiar. In the 
same combination, with the addition of 
a second tint of sandstone in the arches, 
is the “College Church,” which is doubt- 
less the most interesting and admirable 
of the buildings of Amherst. The va- 
riety of treatment which the exterior 
shows is overruled to unity, and, more- 
over, shows that it is not capricious, nor 
introduced for its own sake, but for the 
sake of a more specific expression of 
arrangement or construction. The inte- 
rior has one striking novelty in the treat- 
ment of the capitals. These are not cap- 
itals in the ordinary sense. There is no 
“bell,” and hardly any expansion of the 
shaft under the abacus. It is the abacus 
itself which is exaggerated into the capi- 
tal. The church is very successful in 
composition and in detail, a very pretty 
and picturesque thing, and one of the 
chief possessions of Amherst. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF ARCHITECTURAL 


ORNAMENT 
VII. 


Ornament With a Linear Basis 


G. A. T. MIDDLETON, A. R.I1. B. A. 


One would naturally expect to find 
that whenever the human race was in 
an elementary state of civilization any 
attempts at ornamentation would take 
lineal forms. This has not always been 
the case, for there are many instances 
where primitive people have attempted 
to represent the natural forms around 
them before they have adopted other sys- 
tems of ornamentation; at any rate nat- 
ural forms have been developed into the 
most common and most beautiful rna- 
ments, as has already to a certain extent 
been traced. At times primitive rectilin- 
ear and curvilinear forms have asserted 
themselves strongly, and have even been 
developed into something which is far 
from primitive. The origin of most of 
these forms cannot be traced. There 
seems to be nothing more in them, in 
many instances, than a desire to enrich 
a surface by straight and curved scratch- 
ings, or to decorate an edge by hacking 
away a series of notches, just as a boy 
cuts a stick. However this may be, at 
all periods of which we have cognisance 
there has been an occasional tendency to 
employ decoration of a linear character, 
and this without the forms of a later 
period being evolved from those of an 
earlier. It is as if the same forms have 
naturally commended themselves to the 
peoples of all times. The difficulty of 
classification is, consequently, consider- 
able, for although the distinction be- 
tween rectilinear and curvilinear forms 
naturally suggests itself, it is found that 
they are often used in close conjunction 
and simultaneously. 

Of rectilinear forms the most promi- 
nent types are the zigzag, the key (or 
iret) and the trellis. 

How retentive these forms are may 
very well be illustrated by the zigzag. 





lig. 176 shows one of the columns be- 
side the entrance to the Treasury of 
Atrens at Mycenae, as it now stands in 
the British Museum. The whole of the 
principal ornamentation here is based 
upon a series of shallow zigzag sinkings 
on the surface, bordered with bead work 
and separated by another set of zigzags, 
on which there is a scroll pattern. This 
pattern we may leave for the moment, 
merely noting the general principle of 
the ornamentation, as found here upon 
a column of very early Greek date. 
Examples of this zigzag ornament were 
extremely rare in classic times, but they 
revived again in the comparatively ele- 
mentary period of the English and Con- 
tinental Norman, and even a little earlier. 
An illustration (Fig. 177) is given of a 
nook shaft in the doorway of Paddles- 
worth Church, Kent., which belongs to 
the 11th century, shortly before the Nor- 
man Conquest. It is therefore Saxon, 
and so far as can be traced of Scandi- 
navian origin, yet the system of orna- 
mentation is exactly that of the elemen- 
tary Greek work at Mycenae; a little 
more crude perhaps, but the same in 
its essentials. A far better known ex- 
ample, something like a hundred years 
later in date, is to be found on the nave 
columns of Durham Cathedral. Exactly 
in this position, however, the zigzag or- 
nament is rare, but it became extremely 
common in Norman times as an arch en- 
richment. An example is shown in Fig. 
178, and others have previously been il- 
lustrated in Figs. 81 and 83. This be- 
longs to the middle of the 11th century 
and is merely typical of a very large 
amount that is to be found throughout 
England, and to a lesser extent in Nor- 
mandy and also in Picardy. It seems as 
if this may have developed from the 
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notched stick, though another idea, 
somewhat more far-fetched, has been 
promulgated that it represents hemstitch, 
this being consistent with the theory that 
almost all Norman enrichments of linear 
type can be traced to needle work. To 
an architect, however, these are vain 
speculations; the great thing is that the 
enrichment is found to have existed in 


far distant lands and very different 


Fig. 176. Column at Entrance to Treasury of 
Atreus. 

dates, and that it is one which is capable 

of being used with considerable effect, 

and of being varied to suit circumstances 

and applied to architectural work of dif- 

ferent types. 

When the zigzag next appeared it was 
again at a time when designers were 
thrown back to a certain extent upon 
their own native ingenuity. It is found 
in the cut brickwork chimneys of the 


English Tudor period and in the similar 


cut brickwork of Belgium of the same 
date. A somewhat late example is given 
in Fig. 179, whieh shows a portion of a 
stepped gable in what was till lately the 
Hotel de Grand at Ypres. 

[t might naturally be thought that the 
trellis pattern was a development of the 
zigzag, considering that it is but a 
coupled zigzag, but it is doubtful if this 
is the case. It is a form of ornamenta- 
tion which belongs essentially to the 
Norman period and has more the appear- 
ance of having been derived from needle- 
work than any other enrichment, passing, 
as the strands often do, over and under 
one another alternately as if to suggest 
a coarse canvas. Even when this is not 
the case the effect is much the same. 
One of the most pronounced examples 
known is illustrated in Fig. 180, the trellis 
pattern being carried over the whole face 
of one of the transept gables of St. 
Etienne, Beauvais. It was not a particu- 
larly common ornament, but of all those 
of Scandinavian origin it was the one 
which survived the longest in Gothic 


Doorway, Paddlesworth Church 
Kent. 
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Fig. 178. Church Doorway, Salford Prior, 
Warwickshire. 
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Fig. 179. Stepped Gable, Hotel de Gaud, Thres. 





times, recurring now and again through- 
out the whole period, particularly in 
smaller work, as exemplified in Fig. 181, 
which shows the upper part of a shaft on 
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a 15th century tomb in Westminster Ab- 
bey. Another example has already been 
illustrated in Fig. 163. It was even re- 
tained throughout the earlier years of 
the English Renaissance; at any rate it 
crops up now and again in Elizabethan 
tomb work. 

One would think that ornamentation 
of this description was not capable of 
great development, and possibly Indian 
work, such as is shown in ig. 182, had 
an entirely different origin. It is diffi- 
cult indeed to discover how rectilinear 
surface ornament passed first to the 
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Fig. 181. Enriched Shaft on 15th Century 
Tomb. Westminster Abbey. 


Moors of Southern Spain and Northern 
Africa, and then gradually across to 
India, where it has survived to the pres- 
ent day. There may possibly have been 
some connection with what we know as 
Norman ornament, for the Normans oc- 
cupied Sicily. 

Most Byzantine surface mosaic work 
is curvilinear or else based upon foli- 
age forms, but there is still a small 
amount of it which is designed in 
straight lines—much as is the wall dec- 
oration from the tomb of Eduand-Duala 
at Agra (Fig. 182), obviously well- 
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FIG. 182. TOMB OF EDUAND-DUALA 


suited to execution in mosaic. That the 
general suggestion of the whole of this 
surface is Byzantine goes a long way to 
support the theory of Byzantine origin 
of the detail, which has a mazy intricate 
appearance until it is resolved out into 
its simple elements, but is then found to 
be upon a comparatively simple basis. 

Another well known rectilinear pattern 
is the Greek “fret” or “key-pattern” 
which is cut into the flat surface of the 
moulding shown in Fig. 183, a mere 
fragment of which was discovered near 
the S. E. Anta of the Erechtheion at 
Athens, and is now in the British 
Museum. This consists entirely of hori- 
zontal and vertical lines, and, simple as 
it is, it is capable of a certain amount of 
variation. In this particular example it 
is worked round a square block, but this 
is by no means always the case. It was 
a favorite surface ornament for color 
and mosaic decoration, particularly dur- 
ing the Classic period, but it seems to 
have been resuscitated, like some other 
Classic rectilinear forms, in English 
Norman work. An example has already 
been illustrated in Fig. 153, where it 
occurs as a horizontal surface enrich- 
ment in the interior of Barfreston 
Church, Kent. 

The square blocks shown in Fig. 183 
are themselves enriched with a. star- 
shaped rectilinear pattern. Exceptional 
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the capital, which is cut into the form 
of “nail heads,” as they are called, these 
being closely allied to the star-shaped 
pattern shown in the Greek work of Fig. 
183. More will be said about this in the 
next chapter. 

There is a curved form of the key pat- 
tern which is by no means uncommon; 
the example given in Fig. 184 from the 
edge of a mantle shelf at Langley Park, 
Kent, might just as well have been taken 
from many another piece of Roman or 
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178, where in two places a star-shaped ieee: = 
sunk enrichment of an elementary type 


is to be seen, in the spandril over the CRE ee ' aw 
doorway and again in the abacus above F 


ges 





Fig. 186. 






A Window of Hotel Lallemande, i 
Bourges. 


















Renaissance work. It has apparently 
nothing whatever to do with the guil- 
loche, an ornament which has been al- 
ready alluded to in several previous arti- 
cles. 

Now the guilloche is one of the most 
important Classic enrichments. It is to 
be found at a very early date indeed; in 
its incipient form it has been seen in Fig. 
5, where it occurs as part of the As- 
Fig. 185. Guilloche on Door Jamb, Venetian syrian Sacred Tree. This seems to sug- 

Palace, Rome. gest that it had a tendril origin, but pos- 
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FIG. 187. OAK DOOR, ST. MACLOU, ROUEN. 
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sibly it is nothing more than a primitive 
effort to obtain decoration by means of 
curved lines. How this could happen is 
shown in Fig. 176, though what occurs 
there is more perhaps a development of 
the curvilinear key pattern than a true 
guilloche. The tendril or scroll is of a 
continuous form, such as can easily be 
made, and in fact often is made, with 
braid upon a lady’s dress. The whole 
suggestion of the guilloche is greatly 
that of braiding. Owing to the way in 
which the moulding which is illustrated 
in Fig. 183 has become destroyed 
through exposure to the weather, it is 
easy to recognize that what was a com- 
plicated guilloche may have had its ori- 
gin in the simple twisting of ribbon. As 
a general rule in the Greek form it is 
not possible, however, to trace how the 
various strands would run into one an- 
other, and this characteristic would have 
been more in evidence if the moulding 
had been less destroyed. Whenever the 
ornament was revived at a later period 
there was a more definite arrangement 
of the plait, as if the subsequent work- 
ers thought that there was no doubt of 
the origin and worked accordingly. <A 
simple but quite typical example is shown 
in Fig. 185; it is of Renaissance date 
and shows a little piece of the door jamb 
of the Venetian Palace, Rome. The plait 
or guilloche is a single one, and not com- 
plicated as in most of the Greek ex- 
amples. It recurs in this form in every 
country where Renaissance architecture 
penetrated ; it can be recognized, for in- 
stance, in the window jamb of the Hotel 
Lallemande at Bourges, shown in Fig. 
186, where it appears in combination with 
many other enrichments which have al- 
ready been spoken about. It will further 
be noticed that the corona round the 
shellornament above the window is 
enriched with simple rectilinear flutings 
which radiate from the same centre as 
the shell. This window, though it oc- 
curs in mid-France, has every sign of 
being of Italian workmanship, not merely 
in the character of its ornamentation and 
general outline, but also in the fact that 
it has been carried out in the black mar- 
ble which is used so much in some parts 
of Italy and is rarely, if ever, except here, 
found in France. Much more typically 
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Fig. 188. 


Edward the Confessor’s Tomb, 
Westminster Abbey. 


l‘rench is the example given in Fig. 187. 
[his is a measured drawing of the door 
of St. Maclou, Rouen, carved in oak, 


Fig. 189. Base of Cable Enriched Shaft in 
Doorway, Shobden Church, Herefordshire. 
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Fig. 190. Corner of Breiteweg and Schuh 


Strasse, Halberstadt. 


by Jean Goujon about the year 1550, of 
which a photograph has been given in 


Fig. 66. The guilloche in this case is of 
a larger type and more complicated; it 
is worked round a single row of eyes and 
the plait is quite continuous, as in most 
Renaissance examples. 

How far the Byzantine plait or strap 
enrichments can be traced to the guil- 
loche will probably never be determined. 
How similar and yet how different the 
two are can be seen by comparing the 
small ornaments of the periods just 
spoken about with the larger use made 
of this curvilinear ornament in Edward 
the Confessor’s Tomb, Westminster Ab- 
bey which, though erected in England in 
the 13th century, is a purely Byzantine 
example, exectly similar in character to 
a good deal that is to be found in the 
East. It will be seen that in one of the 
panels the pattern is entirely made up of 
a large guilloche, while in other places 


guilloche scrolls occur at the corners of 
a continuous pattern which has in all 
five circular eyes. It is one of the char- 
acteristics of the Byzantine scroll work 
of this type that the plait always returns 
upon itself, so that there is no end to be 
discovered. 

It is a disputed point in connection 
with the archeology of ornament 
whether the Byzantine scroll was the 
origin of the Celtic or Scandinavian, as 
it is exemplified on the column from 
Shobden Church, Herefordshire, illus- 
trated in Fig. 189; but the present ten- 
dency is to believe that this was entirely 
distinct, coming in with the other Scan- 
dinavian enrichments and being based, 
like them, upon needlework and_ the 
intertwining of threads, or else upon 


Fig. 191. Pilaster on South Front Hatfield 
House, Herts. 
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the twisting of wires, as in some forms 
of Scandinavian jewelry. In this ex- 
ample the appearance is suggestive of 
twisted rope more than anything else, but 
it is an extreme example, most of that of 
earlier date, of which there is a consider- 
able amount to be found on Saxon 
crosses, being comparatively flat. 

This ornament belongs most probably 
to the cable type, of which a simple ex- 
ample is illustrated on the same drawing 
in the upper roll of the base. It is quite 
common in English Norman work, in the 
way that is to be seen in the column at 
Salford Priors, Warwickshire, shown in 
Fig. 178. But again it is not unknown 


in Byzantine work; the columns of Ed- 
ward the Confessor’s tomb (Fig. 188) 
display it in an exaggerated form. It 


Fig. 193. Rood Screen, St. 


Paris. 


Etienne du Mont, 


is, when one comes to think of it, rather 
an anomaly to stand the representation 
of a twisted cable upright as a column 
to sustain a load, and the absurdity be- 
comes very apparent indeed when the 
twist is of the character shown in Fig. 
188. Used horizontally, however, the 
ornament is quite a reasonable one, and 
it seems to have been generally accepted 
and to have been employed over a long 
period in one country or another, not 
perhaps so much in true Gothic times as 
to have revived again with the introduc- 
tion of the Renaissance, particularly in 
German woodwork, of which there is an 
example given in Fig. 190 from the over- 
hanging beams of a house at the corner 
of Breiteweg and Schuh Strasse, Hal- 
berstadt. 
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Reverting to ornament of the guil- 
loche or braid origin, one finds that it 
was revived in the Renaissance period, 











Fig. 194. Portion of Panel from Door. 
(Victoria and Albert Museum.) 














and most prominent- 
ly in England, where 
it appears as a twist- 
ed ribbon or strap or- 
nament in Elizabethan 
work. The example 
given in Fig. 191 is 
from Hatfield House, 
the seat of the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury. The 
large window open- 
ings within the arches 
are filled with guil- 
loche stone tracery. 
This is not very beau- 
tiful, as indicated in 
the ver y slightest 
manner in the sketch, 
but the lower parts of 
the pilasters are en- 
riched with low relief 
strap ornament, en- 
tirely characteristic of 
the later Elizabethan 
period, carved upon 
the face of the stone- 
work. There is a sug- 
gestion about it of 
fret-work or flat 
pierced metal which 
has been nailed on to 
the surface behind, 
but as a matter of fact 
it is always cut out of 
the solid, the back- 
ground being recessed 
to a level surface, and 
this whether carried 
out in wood or in 
stone. It will be no- 
ticed in this example, 
which may be taken 
as perfectly typical, 
that the curves are al- 
most always those of 
the capital letter C, 
howing a_ certain 
poverty of design, and 
that these curves are 
connected by straight 
lines with the occa- 
ional use of circles. 
lhe date of the south 
iront of Hatfield 
Houes is 1611 and at 
about the same date 
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A STREET CORNER IN MAINZ. 





454 THE 
ornament with a similar basis appeared 
upon the Continent, differing consider 
ably, according to the country in which it 
was found. Figs. 192 and 193, respective- 
ly a measured drawing made on the spot 
and a photograph of the road screen and 
staircase of the Church of St. Etienne 
du Mont, Paris, display a great deal 
of this enrichment, difficult to dis 
tinguish as to the detail in the pho 


196 A Doorway in Hanover. 


tograph, though perfectly clear in the 
drawing, while the photograph gives a 
better idea of the general effect of it. 
The ribbon is not necessarily endiess, and 


in fact there seems to have been little 
rule with regard to it except that of ob- 
taining a pleasing design in curved lines, 
suggestive of a twisted plait. This class 
of enrichment more than any other goes 
to distinguish the Renaissance detail of 
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western Europe from that of Italy. It 
seems to have been based upon nothing 
which existed previously, but to have been 
naturally devised; it gives the impression, 
in conjunction with the fact that a sim 
lar ribbon ornament appears in_ the 
same district in Norman times, that it 
is indigenous to the peoples of that part 
of Europe, and that in fact wheneve1 
they have been thrown back upon thet 
for ornamentation they 
adopted something of 
f a century it 


own resources 
have naturally 
this sort. In the 

developed in France into such torms as 
are shown in Fig. 194, which indicates 
how foliage was attached to a strap 
work basis. 

What happened in Germany wa 
quite different; unless, indeed, the Eng 
lish C curve may be taken to have been 
the basis of the development. ‘The street 
corner in Mainz, which is illustrated in 
Fig. 195, is typical of a great deal that 
is to be found, though unfortunately 
has been vanishing somewhat rapidly 
during the last thirty years. Where th 
owners have appreciated its value it ha 
been taken care of, and in many in 
stances is colored and gilded, but in 
other cases it is to be found covered 
with whitewash and scarcely distinguish 
able from the rest of the white houses in 
the and under such circum 
stances as these it is apt to fall int 
neglect and eventually to be swept away 
amid modern improvements. The sam¢ 
sort of strap ornament, no longer in 
continuous bands but in isolated volute 
is found in much smaller detail also. A 
somewhat elaborate example, a_ well 
known door way in Hanover, is illus 
trated in lig. 196, where the straps are 
inconsequential; there is, in fact, little 
design about the ornamentation but the 
effect is at any rate rich and complicated 

This illustration also shows anoth 
form of lineal enrichment about which 
it would be possible to write a great 
deal, namely, that obtained by the use 
of lettering. It occurs here in the frieze 
over the doorway and indicates excel- 
lently how texture can be 
such simple means. 
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It is difficult to 
mes finger on just 


THE LONDON i js eal 
what constitutes success 
TOWN at a onvention But 
PLANNING it is the general tes 


ny of those who 
CONFERENCE ; one 
tended the Town Plac- 


ning Conference that 
vas held London October, under the 
spice f he Royal Institute of British 


Architects, that it was exceedingly success 


1 Certainly it had nothing to fear from 


he tests of attendance, sustained interest 


1 


management. 

hundred delegates were present, rep- 
ting nearly al] the countries of Europe 
Australia, Canada and the United States, 


ind doing this for the most part in the per- 


e foremost town planners of those 


intries The program, which was very 
vas precisely carried out. Of itself it 
es a considerable pamphlet. The three 


bitions, which were a feature of the con- 


ence vere ready at the opening hour, each 
h its complete printed catalogue, and the 


ghteen excursions which were offered for 
hoice of delegates were carried through 
ipparent hitch Each meeting, ex- 
ing only the opening session at the Guild 
commenced exactly at the hour an- 
ed, and the fifteen minutes’ delay of the 
exception was due to guests; no reader 
speaker was suffered to exceed the an- 
nced time limit: and the discussions, 
1 necessarily briefer thar suld have 
n wished. were well handled. No resolu- 
were adopted, and it is not easy, there- 
to find a tangible measure of the re- 
but this omission of resolutions was the 

y announced in advance. And one very 
found 


conference 


te, though local, result is to be 


educational effect of the 





lessons: 
planning, its tech- 


This embraced popularly, three 
The importance f town 
rical character, and the proper connection of 
irchitecture with it. The chairmen of com- 
tees united in giving the main credit for 
the ympleteness of the conference arrange- 
ments to John W. Simpson, F. R. I. B. A., the 
Secretary-General; but it was clear to the 
lelegates that there must have been a great 
eal of loyal and efficient service on the part 
f those very hairmen It only remains to 
King; the 
John Burns; the Presi- 
as president of the [n- 


v said that the Patron was the 
Honorary President, 

dent, Leonard Stokes, 
stitue, and that Sir Aston Webb was chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. 
THE PROGRAM. 

The conference opened Monday morning, 
October 10, when President Stokes received 
the members informally in the “great gal- 
lery’’ of the Institute. At 12.50 that day the 
principal exhibition was opened, at the Royal 
Academy, with short addresses; at 3.30, in 
the historic Guild Hall, the inaugural meet- 
ing was opened by the Lord Mayor, in all the 
dignity that quaint trappings, sword bearer 
and mace bearer could give; and here John 
Burns, president of the Local Government 
Board and author of the English Town Plan- 
ing Act, delivered an hour’s address that 
proved one of the interesting of the 
conference. In the evening there was a re- 
ception for the delegates at the Institute. On 
Tuesday morning the conference settled down 
to business, and from that time until Sat- 


urday, 


most 


there was one big, general meeting 
every morning; two simultaneous sectional 
meetings in the afternoons, together with a 
town planning 
work in the “garden cities’’ and elsewhere. 


choice of excursions to see 


In addition to this full program there was a 
banquet at the Hotel Cecil Wednesday night; 
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a reception the American ambassador 
Thursday afternoon, at his residence; a re- 
ception by the Lord Mayor Thursday evening 
at the Mansion House; and stereopticon talks 
on town planning at the Institute on the 
other evenings. It was notable that the two 
Americans who presented papers were hon- 
ored by places on the morning programs, 
when the attendance was so great that af- 
ter utilizing every inch of available standing 
room in the great gallery, large overflow 
meetings were held. Saturday was entirely 
given up to excursions, one party going as 
far as Liverpool, to visit Port Sunlight. 
These excursions, and the innumerable little 


by 


luncheons and dinners that took place 
through the week, did much to foster that 
personal contact which is often the mosf 


valuable as well as the pleasantest feature of 
Such a convention. 
THE PAPERS. 

No adequate summary can here be given of 
the many papers which were read. They will 
be published in full in the proceedings; and 
them (with translations 


complete proofs of 


into English of those in foreign languages) 
were available to the delegates on request 
each day, as they went in to the meetings. 


This arrangement greatly facilitated the dis- 
cussion and enjoyment of the papers. 

On Tuesday the general subject of the 
morning was “Cities of the Past. The papers, 
which were in part illustrated, dealt with 
town planning in ancient Greece, in the Ro- 
man period, and during the Renaissance of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Of 
the afternoon papers one was by Professor 
Geddes, on his familiar theme of “The Civic 
Survey”; and others dealt with legal aspects 
of town planning. Wednesday morning’s 
general subject was “The Cities of the Pres- 
ent,” and doubtless because of that it was the 
session which left the deepest impression on 
the conference. The first paper, by Professor 
Baldwin Brown of Edinburgh, was a strong 
plea for the “preservation of ancient feat- 
ures” in town planning. He had little sym- 
pathy for the iconoclastic city planner who 
yearned for a “clean slate” that he might 
make designs untrammeled by the past. 
“Cities,”” the speaker remarked, ‘‘are not only 
made, but grow. Furthermore, the 
growth is conditioned not only by physical 
but human environment, and is closely 
dependent on history.” To wipe out that 
history's evidence may be to take away more 
than the town planner can give; and he 
pointed out how the two old London churches, 
St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement Dane, 
which town planning schemes had threatened 
with destruction, had now became, under bet- 
ter advice, central features of a most success- 
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ful street improvement. The reception of 
Professor Brown's paper showed that the 
huge audience was in full sympathy. The 


morning’s second paper was by an American, 
and the Record has given it 
in full it need not be here commented upon. 
Its argument on the folly of standardizing 
street widths, and plea for permission to nar- 
row strictly secondary thoroughfares, struck 
So responsive a chord, however, that a week 
later “The Westminster Gazette,” in com- 
ment on the thesis of the conference, gave 
first place to this. In the morning's discus- 
sion which followed it, a statement by 
Thomas Adams, of the Local Government 
Board, that he would favor an amendment to 
the English by-law which now imposes a 
minimum width of forty feet on every street, 
cheers. The third paper, 
Bonnier, architect 
described the 
Paris 


as elsewhere 


Was received with 
delivered in French by M 
in chief of the city of Paris, 
architectural restrictions with 
has attempted to preserve the historic charm 
and the final 
V. Lanchester, was a consideration of 
and Effect in the Modern City.’”’ Ideals, he 
argued, even though they be and 
determining a 
factors, 
under- 


which 


of certain squares; paper, by H 


“Cause 
crude base, 
influential in 
city’s development than are material 
and hence town planning is 
taken only from the economic standpoint. The 
duty of the architect is to true 
high, artistic ideals, his technical training giv- 
ing him power to discriminate, and in town 
planning the idealist is needed more than is 
the theorist. He thought half the building laws 
were based on traditional ideals, rather than 
On real necessity. Sir Aston Webb, in 
ing the discussion of the papers, strongly en- 
dorsed Mr. Lanchester’s views. Seen things, 
he pointed out, were temporal; unseen were 
eternal. Cities that were beautiful would 
last; those that were ugly would be pulled 
down. He thought that the architect should 
take a more prominent place than he had 
done in town planning. In the papers of the 
afternoon, a tentative plan was put forward 
for a girdle road around London, the strip to 
be purchased to be a quarter mile wide, so as 
to furnish ample building sites, and sixty 
miles long; a plea was made for the restric- 
tion of advertising, especially in the garden 
cities; and an account was given of fifty 
years’ town planning progress is Sweden. But 
the Wednesday afternoon paper, which is of 
most interest to American architects, was by 
Professor S. D. Adshead, of the department 
of civic art at the University of Liverpool. 
Professor Adshead, who had lately returned 
from New York, described the modern En- 
glish city as defective in scale, illogical in 
adornment, and lacking cohesion in_ style 


may be more 


be 


not to 


encourage 


clos- 
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when compared with the city of America, 
Germany or France. National style in archi- 
tecture, he said, moved in cycles. In its ro- 
tation, purity and originality are always fol- 
lowed by pedantry and confusion. Just now 
England, he thought, was very near the bot- 
tom; whereas the United States, was “pretty 
nearly at the top.’”” He thought the Pennsyl- 
vania Railway station, the Metropolitan and 
New York, the Boston 
Library and the Bank of Montreal “perhaps 
as good as anything Italy and Rome could 
show.” 


University Clubs in 


London, while the metropolis of the 


world, hardly deserved in the scale adopted 
for its architecture to rank with cities of sec- 
ondary worth. The scale showed a miserably 
poor appreciation of the relative importance 
of the city. The titz Hotel and Sel- 
fridge’s store were promise of a change; but 


the usual small Carnegie Library included in 


new 


its facade, such was the ambition of archi- 
tects, ‘‘more features of importance than the 
British Museum,” and the provincial town 


in one small structure “all the 
features of Greenwich Hospital, Whitehall and 
Hampton Court.” 


hall combined 


On Thursday morning Mr. 
Burnham of Chicago, occupied the chair. The 
general and 
the garden city 

paper, illustrat- 
ing it with slides. An incidental reference to 


subject was “City Development 
Extension.”” Raymond Unwin, 


architect, presented the first 


American skyscrapers, which he allowed the 
Flatiron Building to represent was far from 
complimentary. W. E. Riley, architect of the 


1, cited London as one 
the lack of 
and called atten- 


‘oune 


London County ¢ 


the most costly examples of 


foresight in town planning, 


tion to the amount of labor and _ thought 
which had been devoted to the subject there, 
ind yet the negative results that had been 
realized. Other papers were by M. Rey, urg- 


ing sanitary considerations in the building of 
cities; by Dr. Stubben, on recent progress in 
Germany; and by Dr. Eberstadt, on the 
serlin Competition. The papers at 
both afternoon sessions were largely devoted 
to parks, gardens, and open spaces, and the 
proposal of radial parks, so frequently illus- 
trated in America, was received with great 
favor. The general subject for Friday morn- 
“Cities of the Future,” and at this 
Session the second American paper, that by D. 
H. Burnham, was given. The session opened 

th a paper by Professor C. H. Reilly. ‘“‘We 
have all built,’’ said he, “or most of us have, 
Queen Anne houses, Georgian houses, Cots- 
wold farmhouses, or stone-slated Welsh cot- 
tages for the modern suburb, and if we have 
had the courage to admit it to ourselves we 
have found them not a little ridiculous when 
finished, furnished by Maple’s and inhabited 
by our stock broker friends.’”” He questioned 


Greater 


ing was 
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Whether garden city architecture, though 
good of its kind, was of the right kind; and 
he pointed out that the beauty of many an 


old neighborhood lay in its harmony and ap- 


propriateness. The laissez faire method of 
town building had proved in the last half 
century both its hideousness and its waste- 


fulness, and he looked forward to a time of 
greater organized control, in architecture as 
well as in street platting. ‘To introduce,” 
he said, red bricks and tiles into an essen- 
tially grey town Edinburgh, or into a 
white town like Paris, is to do an injury to 
the whole, which the town as a whole should 
resent.” M. Henard, in discussion of the 
city of the future, proposed the building of 
streets in double levels or tiers; and Mr. 
Burnham pointed out the promise of democ- 
racy. A plenary democracy such as that of 
the United States, he claimed, could realize 
any physical possibility that it thought de- 
sirable. He thought there was no more con- 
vincing proof of society’s advance than the 
absorbing modern interest in town planning, 
and it significant, when contemplating 
the municipal improvements of the last six- 
ty years, to realize that ‘“‘to-day we are more 
with than our 
The final 
Cope Cornford, and pointed 


like 


was 


dissatisfied our surroundings 


grandfathers were with theirs.’ 


paper was by L. 


out that the layman, and he alone, must 
confer upon the artist that freedom which 
could bring into being the ideal city of the 
future. The two afternoon sessions of Fri- 
day were given up to the consideration of 
concrete schemes. Of these the most impor- 
tant was the planning of Khartoum, which 


was described at a meeting over which Lord 
Kitchenor himself presided. 

Thus it will be observed that while the 
papers covered a wide range of subjects, 
there was a certain logical progression about 
their arrangement that gave unity to the 
program and did much to sustain the inter- 
est. This was further enhanced by the 
three admirable exhibitions connected with 
the conference. That at the Guild Hall was 
a collection of maps, prints and drawings, 
the property of the corporation of London, 
showing the city’s historical development. 
That which occupied the second floor of the 
Institute was the Institute collection; while 
at the Royal Academy there was shown the 
greater part of the remarkable German town 
planning exhibition shown in Berlin in the 
spring and later in Dusseldorf, to which were 
added Professor Geddes’ Edinburgh Survey, 
occupying an entire room, and many English, 
French and American exhibits. Among the 
latter were Burnham’s Chicago plan, the 
Washington drawings, and the plans of the 
Improvement Commission of New York City. 





CITIES OF THE PRESENT* 





As Representative of a Transition Period in Urban Development 


(The Evidence of Standardized Streets) 


By CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON 


The city of the present is the town of the 
past a generally speaking, an ungainly agt 
In the olden ivs, when, as we look back, 
we see shining upon it “the light of early 
morning and th 1ivete of « lhood,” i 
was pre-en ently picturesqu The pic- 
ture still delights the artist spirit in us 





But we know now that in 


town was neither very wise nor far sighted 
nor was it ndustrially productiv To 
sure, it was a sturdy young fighter, 





mis 


against foes ofl 


made a 


its own kind; often it 


chievously noise in the world; gen- 
erally, too, it was light-hearted It was, in 


truth, a real child-city, playing well, fight- 
ing well and, when tired, sleeping well. In 
deed, like a child, it was prettiest and 
picturesque when 


there, we discover yet one of number 


that has not wakened, and we steal up to it 
mn tiptoe to gaze at the little sleeper and 


i—for the care- 


ilization’s childhoo 





fre days short frocks and tousled 
curls Che Vas an individual matter 
in the towns, while fighting, playing and 
sleeping were the occupations of the com 


Now few can work for themselves. 
the 


playing 


munity. 
Labor is become community interest, 
and the 
individual or 


granted 


fighting, and sleeping are 


only neighborhood concerns: 


and the cities, spaciousness, have 


been systematized and standardized. 

So the towns of fancied as 
and slicked 
down, and faces grown sad and serious. Tney 


but work- 


to-day may be 


of long legs arms, with hair 


have become fighters great 
ers; their sleep is fitful and They 
are the embodiment of a wealth producing 
energy; and they have lost the joy of life. 
Their frames are not fully developed for the 


work they try to do. Thus are they pathetic 


poor 


restless. 


figures—prematurely aged, unnaturally slow 
—lacking the efficiency that we must hope 


will come with years and with fuller de- 


velopment. To-day the cities are illustra- 
tive of child-labor, straining against phy- 


sical handicap, rather than rejoicing in their 


Strength for labor. That Is not right. We 
city doctors have no greater duty than to 


*Note.—Paper 
London Town 


read by Mr. Robinson at the 
Planning Conference. 





develop these half-grown 1 ¢ into 
man-cities, fitting th | he men's work 
hey ire so feverishly at npting to do, 
that they may do it the re easily and 
at a human and econom ( t less frightful 
The city of the present earring strongly 
the mpress of the pas s ill-adjusted 
to new conditions Li is take as illus- 
tration one very simple though very im- 
portant matter that s Within the nem- 
ry of us all Not 1 the picturesque me 
diaeval city only, but in the city of our own 
remembrance, it was necessary that the 
vorkman live near his work That neces- 


sity in passing nly to the 


laborer who is push 


t. vendor and the sweat shop worker are 


examples—and, in less degree, to those whose 
ibor calls them to work at unusual or un- 
ertain hours—as, for example, dock hand- 


lers. 

Nowadays, architects and lawyers may 
office in the city and their home 
merchant and banker and 
though their 


1ave their 


in the outskirts; 
broker may sleep 
the more 
clerks and their 
the long rows of detached 
that make up 


zones of cities; in the 


labor is in town; in multitudes 


progressive salesmen and 


imilies 


occupy 


and semi-detached dwellings 


the outer residence 


hours of the working day and again 


trams and subways 


early 
at its closing hours, the t 
lunch-box ahd dinner-pail 
army of the em 


their work 


ire crowded with 
-with the 
journeying to 
they 
triumph of the 
with the quickening and 


great 
and from 


bearers 
ployed, 
live too far away to 
modern 


riding, because 

walk. This is the 
city. It has come 
cheapening of urban 

tation. It relief 
veloped as a blessed offset to the 

industrial and 
cial activity. At last it has become possible 
for the citizen to get away from work. Thou- 
sands of men, to be sure, still go to bed over 
their shops, still sleep within call of the 
factory whistle; but other t in a 
throng that grows with astonishing rapidity 
considering how radical the domestic up- 


mechanical 
which 


transpor- 
is the has been de 
increasing 
commer- 


pressure of modern 


1ousands, 


heaval involved, now have daily change of 
scene and air, entering at nightfall into a 
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NOTES 





ice Which industry and commerce may not 


Obviously, this is a social readjustment of 


ilculable value But has expressed 
very inadequately on the city plan. 
gh business s¢ ons and home sections 
vecome~ divorced and consequently 


developed entirely different traffic re- 
ments vet generally speaking, the 
plan has emained ncha ed And 
; hese reat divisions have developed 
s characteris S « ‘ ywwn » that 
Bf n heir rl ma ) subdivided into 
: t distric i is e tru req re 
ia ‘ ze and street-capacity ar yn 
ij R S keep stre Ss mostly 
¥ ! vidt ind e standardize he 
q R ltr sit ra‘lways have been 
i l tut they n t seek the suburbs by 
ires tha ve scarcely langed in 
{ r in hundred vea Indeed h 
4 have ro h nly yr marked 
4 £ and ha hic} s ho ile 
if ning of stree 1 ( t n I irt 
\ questionable value Thus the 
f j s iyout may be id to make 
reely any recogn.t f the I endous 
3 ng has h the ibor 
er’'s wish to live away from his work and his 
I Li ly acg red ability to do 
ia juate recognition would involve tw 
t ps of changes, and these, when made, or 
le, must definitely differentiate the city 
e present from the iediaeval town and 
n from the city of the last century These 
ges would be, first the provision of 
E g, straight, broad radial highways of easy 
4 lient Such horoughfares, shortening 
B: ind distance to the outer zones, would 
d ite the daily ebb and flow of trave 
uuld increase the area available for 
4 building Second, the changes would 
) I ve a rearrangement ot minor streets 
5 jJusting them to the needs of the sections 
4 hich they serve, largely new needs in home 
tions 
; \ representative of a republic may regret, 
q nenacing pure democracy, the subdivision 
ie home sections into districts of various 
haracter But the condition is one that 
st be recognized. We may see it in any 
Y » Which we journey. It is evident in 
3 ( ago as it is in London. It is the result 
& the operation of social laws—nay, of laws 
tinbracing more than human society. It is 
attraction of like for like. ‘urther, it 
a delayed working out for cities of that 
é. f evolution described as the specializing 
: differentiation of function. Whether we 
E i t or not. we cannot in fairness fail to 


ognize its operation in cities and to per- 
e that the process will continue and grow 
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more marked Already business sections are 
subdivided into wholesale and retail, and 
these again subdivided into the “street of 


the 
etc. 


the “automobile row,”’ 


er district.” the 


the je welers,”’ 


oT 





‘financial centre,” 


Already residence sections are subdivided 
to high class and middle class and work- 
ing men’s districts. And between the busi- 
ness section and the residence section there 
has grown up a tenement section, having 
some of the characteristics of both its neigh- 
yors The Germans, students a they are, 
ave recognized these laws to the extent of 
ipplying the so-called zone system to their 
p ning B even vith the 


tion is more of an 


irchite iral than an eng neering matter. In 
the ty of the present, in any nation, there 
s to be found a street arrangement which is 
generally uniform although it is intended to 
meet ytally inlike needs 

How nlike are the needs of various sec- 
ions must be obvious at a glance Contrast 
the traffic reauirements of a street in the 
business district. a street in a laborer’s resi- 
dence dist1 ind on na region wholly 


ous grounds. On 
Island, New Y 


enormous, 


given up to 
cramped Manhattan ork, where 
may find, I 


district, in 


ground values are one 


dare say, in the wholesale the 


ongested East Side, on a fashionable avenue 


and among uptown tenements, streets that 
are identical not only in width but in area 
ff sidewalk and of road space. Yet, in the 
first, there mav be fifty great trucks and 
drays to a single pedestrian; in the second, 


five hundred men and 


streams of 


pedestrians—push cart 
The 


people on these sidewalks overflow into the 


vehicle. 


others—to a single 


roadway" and choke it to such extent that 
one could hardly drive there if he would. 
But on the avenue the river of traffic is 
mainly composed of motor cars and carri- 
ages, and such a mighty torrent is it that 
the hunted pedestrian can cross it only as 


the Children of Israel] crossed the Red Sea, 
a Moses in uniform holding back the waters 
on either side. And then the uptown tene- 
ments. Among them the city has been 
actually closing some streets to vehicular 
traffic between certain hours, because in- 
consequent childhood has appropriated the 
street as a needed playground! 

Great as are the contrasts, the problem 
has been reduced in this statement to its 
simplest terms. I have taken no account of 


the difference between streets that have and 
have not car tracks, though in other re- 
spects they be alike; no account of grades, 
and length, of direction with respect to the 
tidal flow of traffic, of terminals, cross 
streams, and other matters which affect the 
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usefulness of streets. But even all these 
conditions would not illustrate all the folly 
of a standardizing system. There are other 
streets, and hundreds, on which, 
though they are uniform in size with thor- 
oughfares as crowded as those described, 
there will be perhaps two vehicles and half 
a dozen pedestrians in the hour. The pathos 
of this is the waste involved. 

In the built up portion of most 
the present, the devoted to streets is 
from twenty-five to forty per cent. of the 
total. In mediaeval cities, it was frequently 
about ten per cent. Recognizing a new re- 
quirement, we have raised the proportion; 
but we have done this in a uniform, un- 
thinking way. We have made the ridicu- 
lously impossible attempt to imagine an 
“average street,” and then, having guessed 
at a width and arrangement that would be 
theoretically suitable for this, we have 
sought to save ourselves trouble by enact- 
ing legislation to standardize it. 

To illustrate concretely, let us take the 
Borough of the Bronx, New York—a region 
of delightfully varied topography, and illus- 
trating within its considerable area almost 
every kind of suburban development. Yet 
here a general ordinance dealing with the 
arrangement of streets, requires that all 
streets sixty feet wide shall have a 30-foot 
roadway, all streets 80 feet wide a 42-foot 
roadway, any street 100 feet wide a 60-foot 
roadway, etc.—without regard for any char- 
acteristic of the street, save that of width. 
For example as to the other aspect of the 
matter, one may turn to the city of Wash- 
ington, which we like to think of as so ad- 
mirably planned. There a law requires that 
all new streets shall be not less than 90 feet 
in width. 

Consider the economic loss involved in such 
“mechanical standardizing’’—an evil of which 
the United States has no monopoly. In fact, 
Mr. Olmsted, summarizing his observations 
on a city planning trip in Europe some 
months ago, remarked that such standard- 
izing was to be found “in not a few quarters 
of European towns, perhaps most noticeably 
in England.” Mr. Raymond Unwin, in his 
most admirable work on Town-Planning, 
gives a forcible illustration based on Eng- 
lish procedure. He says: “A mansion such 
as Chatsworth or Blenheim will be adequately 
served by a simple carriage drive from 13 to 
20 feet wide. The population of such a 
building will be larger than that of a row or 
group of cottages, and the amount of wheel 
traffic to and from it many times as great; 
yet for the cottage road asphalt or concrete 
paved footpaths, granite kerbs and channel, 
and granite macadamized surface, the whole 


scores 


cities of 
area 
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from 40 to 50 feet wide, and costing, with 
the sewers, etc., from £5 to £8 a lineal yard, 
are required by the local authority under our 
existing by-laws.” 

The 
kinds, and it 
part this 
municipal 


is of two 
rent. In 


that results 
is all reflected in the 
is represented by the actual 
outlay for the and main- 
tenance of the unnecessary street space; and 
in part it is represented by the increase in 
rent traceable to the amount of building 
land taken out of the market in order to sup- 
ply the needless street space. It may be well 
to quote figures, as generally the connection 
has not been thought out: In the Richmond 
(Eng.) housing “taxes and insur- 
ance”’ are estimated to account for one- 
fifth of the rent of a _ six-room cottage. 
‘Housing-Up-to-Date,”’ that com- 
pilation by M. W. Thompson, chairman of 
the National Housing Reform Council of 
England, states that the cost of roads, sew- 
ers, etc., reaches in 
£9 per room, or £45 per cottage, 
it averages £9 per cottage. 
is based on statistics covering thousands of 
cottage dwellings, and since the 
tage means in this connection built 
in continuous rows—that is, dwellings that 
occupy with their grounds a minimum street 
frontage—it reveals the rents for 
even the cheapest homes. As to the more 
costly villa type of dwellings, the same au- 
thority notes that the English by-law re- 
quiring a paved or macadamized road sur- 
face of about 40 feet for all except secondary 
streets, has made the cost of such thorough- 
fares, in newly developed estates on the out- 
skirts of towns, from £200 to £500 per 
acre—‘‘or more than the land itself.” 

If the statement that street widths and 
arrangement are too often standardized were 
not supported by common observation, it 
would seem that any intelligent 
community would permit—much less demand 
—so extravagant and illogical a platting. It 
is as if a city’s building ordinance required 
that every structure, whether or not of a 
public nature, if containing a certain num- 
ber of cubic feet should be divided into rooms 
of a designated capacity—oblivious to the 
structure’s possible use as a warehouse, an 
Office building, or a cathedral; and further 
that no structure of less than a fairly aver- 
age size—let us say two stories high and 
thirty feet wide—should ever be permitted 
within the corporate limits. If now and 
then, there being such an ordinance, an in- 
telligent person had the bright idea of ad- 
justing the size and interior arrangement 
of his proposed building to its intended use, 
he would have to secure—or with much effort 


economic loss 


loss 


paving 


scheme, 


valuable 


high as 
and that 
This calculation 


Some cases as 


word cot- 


houses 


effect on 


incredible 
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NOTES AND 


try to secure—a special act enabling him to 
depart from custom, just as now the tract 
owner may have to plead for the privilege of 
exercising common sense in the proportioning 
of minor streets! 

The arguments with which we attempt to 
justify our system are interesting. They con- 
cern themselves almost exclusively with ex- 
cessive width, as nowadays the case is rare 
of a standardized street which proves too 
narrow. 

The commonest argument is that the system 
makes forehanded provision for the future 
growth of traffic. Now, this, surely, is as a 
voice from the little child-city of the past. 
Observe the process of reasoning: In that 
town there were narrow streets, for it was 
necessary to live close within encompassing 
city walls; then walls came down, the city 
grew and changed in character, and it was 
observed that the streets were too restricted 
for the traffic which modern conditions 
thrust upon them We would profit by the 
lesson and so, with truly childlike perspica- 
city, we ordain that henceforth there shall 
be no street with width less than a certain 
arbitrary minimum. Generally, this mini- 
mum is as much too wide, considering traf- 
fic needs alone, as the old maximum was too 
narrow; therefore we require that a certain 
amount of the space be put in turf. With 
knowing look, we now call attention to the 
fact that should the thoroughfare—which 
possibly climbs a steep hill, or skirts an un- 
navigable watercourse, or a line of bluffs, or 
lies three or four miles from the business 
portion of the city, in a direction whither 
business cannot grow—ever does become a 
choked business thoroughfare, no future gen- 
eration will have to widen it! 

But Broadways, Fleet Streets and Cheap- 
sides are not born full grown, overnight. In 
ninety-nine cases out of the hundred, it can 
be foreseen absolutely that given residence 
thoroughfares will never become business 
streets—or, if ‘‘never’’ seems too big a word, 
let us say will not become so within any 
reasonable period. Is it not absurd to charge 
the community through the intervening years 
with the annual cost of a hundred need- 
lessly wide streets because there is a pos- 
sibility that, perhaps centuries hence, one of 
them might have a much larger traffic than 
to-day? And as to the one case of which 
the future might not be accurately foreseen, 
the growing traffic, the trend of business and 
f building, or the undertaking of a public 
work that is to revolutionize the community, 
would give the warning in time to prepare 
for it. If we are going to be so thoughtful in 
our city building, let us be thoughtful of 


facts and not of theories. Let us observe, 
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among other things, that the present tend- 
ency to develop. districts, 
within themselves but quite distinct from 
other districts, tends powerfully to the fix- 
ture of not only real estate values, but of 
traffic values. Then a platting 
adapted to these districts will further dis- 
courage marked changes in their character. 
The purpose of a street, be it observed 
too, is to afford means of communication. 
To say, therefore, as does a second argument, 
that the wider street than the traffic needs 
in a residence district is a good thing be- 
cause the extra width is nice for something 
else—as grass and flowers, and air and 
light—is absurd, if those attributes can be 


homogeneous 


street 


more economically provided by other means. 
Would an architect justify the expense of 
putting extra staircases in a house because 
banister-rails are nice for boys to slide on? 

On main thoroughfares, indeed, mere spa- 
ciousness of appearance is agreeable in it- 
self—the more so because there it is suit- 
able. But width being suitable on such 
streets, they would not be narrowed. On 
minor streets—by which I mean those non- 
arterial thoroughfares which are neither 
stately boulevards nor routes of urban rail- 
ways, and which make up the bulk of any 
city’s residence quarter—an aspect of cozi- 
ness is, on the other hand, attractive. 
Aesthetically such streets gain nothing by 
excessive width. The grass and flowers, and 
air and light can still be had. Assuming 
that it is our right to force them on the 
community, we still could narrow any dis- 
tinctly secondary street to such proportions 
only as the traffic really, all things con- 
sidered, needs. For this would lengthen the 
abutting lots, and we might then establish a 
building line, in front of which no structure 
on a given street, or portion of street, should 
project. If the community still felt the need 
of forehandedness, it could secure an ease- 
ment over those restricted spaces; the desired 
amenities would become attributes of the 
home rather than of the street, and better 
so; while as to provision for shade trees, on 
a narrow street these are better inside the 
walk than outside. 

We may note the inconsequence of making 
footpaths almost always double on a street— 
no matter how little walking there may be; 
or of making them always co-extensive with 
the roadway. Both these acts are mere sur-’ 
vivals. Among villas with considerable 
grounds on sites of picturesque and irregu- 
lar topography, would not the people be bet- 
ter served, and the region made a hundred 
times more attractive and parklike, if sec- 
ondary streets were not merely narrower but 
less frequent, while footpaths were at nearer 
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intervals? Should we not, by means, 


create very simply and practically a rus in 


urbe of a most serviceable ki ‘ven a 
“Garden City” for the well-to-do 
class whom, in great numb 
still must hold? 

It is the universal modern pract 
road 


building through yuntry 


put a good surface on a comparatively nar 
row strip rather than a eap surface on a 
wide strip. This, it is con ed, 
traffic better and with 
omy. 


serves th 
genuine econ 
May we not learn also from this con- 

From the 
served, the 


standpo traffic 
secondary street in a resi 
lence section is mu 


nearly akin to 


rural highw 


djusted t 


magzinary 


it play and reé 


reet and more vard are: 
air and light as well and would gi, 
somer play or 


added 
of two 


recreative opportunity 
yard area might e gained in 


wavs. It might be an addition 
each lot of the area 
Street: or it 


concentrated 


saved ‘ough narrow 


ing the might > one or morte 
park \< 

ing in extent the sum Fr all the street 
ing. The gain in the iatter arrangement is 
obvious. <As to the former, a 
at his 


fence, 


child is safer 


home doorstep, inside his 
than in the street. It 
sidered, too, that as, for 


in this 


father’s 
is to be con- 
half the year—even 
latitude—the doorstep of the labor- 
another room; the dooryard 


would answer this purpose still better, even 


er’s house is 
offering in its greater spaciousness an oppor- 
tunity for the entertainment of 
would he that 
so precious to a city’s welfare 

Other intrude themselves. In 
the poorer quarters the deep lot is the source 


friends. So 
encouraged home-sentiment 
problems 


of many housing evils. 
then, to lengthen it? sim- 
ple. In tenement sections, with their teem- 
ing population, the volume of traffic prohibits 
the narrowing of the street. 
“cottages,”’ 


Should we not fear, 


The answer is 


In a section of 
where the menace of the long lot 
lies in the temptation it offers to construc- 
tion on both ends, it is not the depth of lot 
which we have to fear, but the depth of that 
part of the lot which is back of the building 
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that the increase 


add nothing 
eem to have 
have made 
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istration 


extend 
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raffic ha 


this sim} 
another point 
But 
tern 
planners hi 
to put into 
Childhood 
ut it 
institutions. Of these 


iresque; 
passes at Ik all ir human 
none is so complex as 
none is 


a city; and for absolute efficiency 


so important. To 


and adaptation to function 


plan streets on a system devised to meet 
the needs of an outgrown age is to 
their 


waste 


impair 
cause an economic 
indeed 
upon the poor. In so far as 


efficiency and to 


which bears heavily upon us 
all, and cruelly 
it creates streets that transcend in width any 
traffic requirement that is probable, it robs 
the citizens of yard and home space. 

In the ideal city of the future, the system 
Already there are 
numberless instances of its breaking down. 
And _ so platting of 
streets, that no other merits of the modern 


there. To 


surely will not persist. 


fundamental s the 


atone for shortcomings 
the life of our lost urban childhood, the 
little city of long ago 
better adapted than are most streets now to 


city can 


streets of the were 
our lately attained and strenuous urban man- 
hood. We need to recognize the modernness 
of the problem, and to approach it with un- 
prejudiced freedom and common sense. 
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WHITE 


INTEGRAL SUPPORTS 


for 
FURRING BARS 


What they ARE 
WHITE JNZEGRAL SUP- 
PORTS for furring bars are hooks 
or stirrups that are punched out, at 


regular intervals, of the matin 
furring angle. 


What they are FOR 


WHITE /V77EGRALSUPPORTS for furring bars are designed to 


act as 7; gtdand fe ermanent supports for the cross furring bars of ‘ceilings. 


What they EFFECT 


WHITE /N7TEGRAL SUPPORTS for furring bars offer just as 
permanent and dependable a supportas is secured in the old and excel- 
lent angle-to-angle bolted ceilings. At the same time they cost xo 
more than the unreliable method that has of late years crept into 
use of securing furring bars by means of more or less variable indi- 
vidual clips.* 


What they INSURE 


A glance at the accompanying sketch will readily show that nothing 
but an absolutely level ceiling can be obtained when WHITE /\V 7£E- 
GRAL SUPPORTS for furring bars are specified and insisted upon. 





WE WILL take pleasure in sending an illustrated 
booklet that tells the whole story, free upon request 


WHITE FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO. 














FIRE PROOFING. 
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Plan the right heating 





If you are newly build- Ze 
ing, don’t discredit your \ oy 


property at the start by 
putting in old-fashioned 
forms of heating. 
Whether planning a 
new house or intending 
to move, don’t overlook 
the great importance of 
a modern heating equip- ™ 
ment. Thereisn’t any other feature of the home which will 
save youso 


‘ These outfits for f 
vow eqeat AMERICAN DEAL Fors | 


Steam or Hot 
comfort as RADIATORS 








BOILERS Water will soon i 

repay their cost 
in coal savings, lessened labor, absence of repairs, and low insurance. All ash- 4 
dust, smoke, soot, and coal gases are kept out of the living-rooms—reducing i 
house-cleaning one-half and saving the wear on carpets, 
decorations, and furniture. 





If property is sold you get back their full value, or they attract and | 
hold best tenants at 10% to 15% higher rental. The saving of but 
one ton of coal in a year will meet the interest upon $100, and this 
sum will nearly cover the difference in the cost of IDEAL Boilers 

and AMERICAN Radiators as compared with a hot-air furnace for a 


good-size cottage. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are annually replacing 
thousands of hot-air furnaces and stoves that have been found 
wasteful and wanting in OLD cottages, houses, stores, churches, 
schools, etc. Ever heard of any one going back to other forms of 
heating once they have tried our way? Any argument in that to you? 


2 SOMRRRITT - 





This small, plain, perfectly 
smooth Radiator is one o 
several thousand patterns P . 
and sizes of AMERICAN Please let us tell you the full why, how, and present attractive price. 
pa a yg . is eo No tearing-up necessary—and in these less hurried months you get 
lean and cleanable—suited the services of the most skillful, quickest fitters! Ask for free valu- ‘ 
© narrow halls, bathrooms, - . j 
nursery, ete. able booklet. Inquiries cordially welcomed. q 


vers AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY —cxtcaco 
IF Peep HHP Hoh oHSg gyre 
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Detail of Panel and Pilaster Treatment in the Italian Room or New Banquet Hall. in the 
Auditorium Annex, Chicago. R. E. Seyfarth, Architect 


Wainscoted 15 feet high in Circassian Walnut. From 
the woodworker’s standpoint, the feature of the cabinet 





work in this room ts not only the highly figured veneers, but 
the extreme length of same. There is no horizontal match- 


ing in the panels or on the pilasters. Circassian Walnut 


usually comes in lengths from seven to nine feet, but in this 
case highly figured veneers were obtained for this room 


from 13 to 14 feet long. 


Schick-Johnson Company 


1737-45 North Paulina Street, - - - Chicago, Illinois 


Sales Office: 310-312 Railway Exchange Building 
Rs = 
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Hardware in the New Cook 
County Court House at Chicago 
rs N a public building of this 


character, an intimate 

association exists between 
the purpose of the building 
and the emblem with which 
its records are sealed. 


The incorporation of the County 
Seal into the design of the hard- 
ware was therefore a simple and 
dignified manner of expressing the 
character of the building. 


Our facilities for the prompt and 
satisfactory execution of special de- 
signs in Ornamental Hardware are 
unsurpassed, and we are always 
pleased to co-operate with architects 
in the adaptation of their designs 
to Hardware. 


Where work does not justify the 
expense of special drawings and 
patterns we have to offer a wide 
range of designs in which every 
School and Period of Ornament 
have been carefully studied for ar- 
tistic adaptation to Hardware. 





Correspondence is solicited. Interest- 
ing technical literature on request. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 


Only Makers of Genuine Yale Locks 


General Offices : 9 Murray St., New York Exhibit Rooms : 251 Fifth Ave., New York 
Local Offices: Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia and San Francisco 
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“CLELD AN-MAYOR 


BRONZE TABLET, CHELSEA DOCKS, NEW YORK CITY WARREN & WETMORE, ARCHITECTS 


EXECUTED BY 


Wn. H. JACKSON COMPANY 


29 East 17th Street, New York City Also 163 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


ARTISANS IN ALL METALS 
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VENT GRILLES-IN LARGE ASSEMBLY ROOM 
HOTEL ASTOR ADDITION 
Clinton & Russell, - Architects 


HECLA | rh 
IRON WORKS hago << meee 


Architectural Bronze and Iron Mowbray 4 Uffinger, Archts. 


North 10th, 11th, 12th, win 


13th and Berry Streets 
THE GORHAM CO ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE 


Brooklyn, New York City FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


WORKS AT PROVIDENCE, R. L 
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7 BRONZE DOORS, MAIN HALL, SECOND STORY, U. S. CUSTOM HOUSE, “TV YORK CITY : 
: Cass Gilbert, Architect i 


| | THE WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY 
4 Ornamental Iron and Bronze 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 


Agencies in all principal cities of United States 
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Residences 


and 


Small 


need compara- 
tively as much 
ventilation as 





larger con- 

structions. 

Very frequently 

the ventilation 

of a residence 

is left to the 

cracks and crevices—which at best is most unsatisfactory and inadequate. 
Absence of all odors, dampness, drafts and providing the pure, 
healthful atmosphere in the home is the result of using Burt Ventilators. 


Burt serighe wei Ventilators 


are praised in actual use. Read the following extract from a letter from 
one of our Cincinnati representatives: 


“Three 20-in. and Cne 24-in. Glass Top Burt Ventilators are to 
go on Mr. C. P. Taft's residence (brother of William H. ‘Taft, 
Ex-Secretary of War). The architect stated positively that 
nothing but Burt Ventilators would be allowed to go on this 
work. So you see that speaks well for you.” 


Further information in reference to the use of Burt Ventilators for 





residences will be gladly given. 
Send for our new 112-page 
catalogue, giving fine illustrations 
of Mills, Factories, Shops, Foun- 
dries and Residences where Burt 
Ventilators are in successful use. 


The Burt Mfg. Co. 


525 MAIN STREET 
AKRON, OHIO 


GEORGE W. REED & CO., Montreal, 


Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘Burt’’ Ventilators for Canada. 





Notice Sliding Sleeve Damper. Patented. 
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Reprinted from ‘‘ American Art in Bronze and Iron,’ No.7, published by Jno. Williams, Inc. 
ALL WROUGHT IRON ROOD SCREEN IN BETHESDA CHURCH 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 


Designed by A. Page Brown, Architect 
Executed by 


Jno. Williams, Inc. 


See Sweet’s Catalogue 


Ornamental Bronze and Iron Work 
SCULPTURAL WORK IN BRONZE 


OFFICES: 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 





{ 537, 539, 543, 545, 547, 549, 551, 553, 555 West 26th Street 


F ° 
oundry and Shops: | 536 538, 540, 542, 544, 546, 548, 550, 552, 554, 556 West 27th Street 


The No. 7 issue of our magazine, ‘‘American Art in Bronze and Iron,’’ is devoted to 
Bronze Mausoleum Doors and Ecclesiastical Metal Work. This number contains forty- 
three pages, with seventy-eight illustrations of fine bronze work. Sent free to architects on 
request. Use own letterhead and kindly mention Architectural Record. 
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Ornamental Bronze 


nd 


Wrought Iron Work 


for 


Banks, Clubs 
Hotels, Residences 


Public Buildings 


at 


Prices No Higher Van Dorn Metal Furniture 


for 
than are charged by Banks, Court Houses, Libraries,etc. 
THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS CO. 


others for less Metallic Furniture Dept. Cleveland, Ohio 























Distinctive Work The Cleveland Art Metal Company 


3620 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 





as our 


Estimate Will Prove 


to you 
































Address 
Contract Department 


for further particulars 


TIFFANY STYDIOS 


347-355 Madison Avenue 
New York 


We make a Specialty of Manufacturing 
Elevator Cars & Enclosures 
Al 
Chicago Office, Orchestra Building _— Office Railings 
Grilles, Window Guards, etc. 
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STILL MORE FLOOR FACTS 
For Architects and Builders—No. 5 
























The man who is backing FARRINGTON FLOOR 
FINISH, before interesting himself in the proposition, took 
a sample in an unlabeled bottle to a leading house decorator 
who had done much personal work for him and asked for 
his opinion. The decorator told him that the few days’ 
test he could give it would not demonstrate its wearing quali- 
ties. He said, ‘‘The best floor finish in the market is 
FARRINGTON’S.” He did not know that it was FAR- 
RINGTON’S FINISH that was submitted to him. He 
continued, ‘‘I don’t know how Farrington mixes that var- 
nish. He has some trick.’’ 


That is just what the investor concluded after further 
investigation. He saw that Farrington had some trick that 
others had not caught on to, and it seemed to be a rather 
valuable trick. Farrington had gone on in a small way, 
hampered by lack of capital, but gradually built up a fair 
: trade with those who tried the product. Since the begin- 
: ning of 1909, the FINISH has been well advertised through 
New York and New England territory and the sales have 
increased month by month at a rate that shows the contin- 
ued appreciation by first users. As a matter of fact, there 
could be no profit at the price, in getting customers for this 
product, unless they should be so satisfied as to place further 
orders of their own volition. 








We have a FINISH which is as good in all particulars 
as any other finish made and much better in special charac- 
teristics of its own. We have hundreds of testimonials from 
users of every kind, including the very best hotels, clubs, 
apartment houses, stores, homes, etc. Several architects ot 
high standing have given us the most flattering, unsolicited 
testimonials. 





We are going to try and get our share of the trade. 






We know we deserve it. 





Farrington Company 
280 Metrobolitan Tower, New York 
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Lasar-Letzig Mfg. Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 

































































ORNAMENTAL WROT IRON AND GLASS 
FRONT ENTRANCE DOORS 


MANUFACTURE TO ORDER 


Plain & Ornamental 
Work in Iron, Steel 


Brass and Bronze 


ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES AND CABS 
GATES, GRILLES 
RAILINGS, DOORS, METAL LOCKERS 
BANK AND COUNTER SCREENS 





The C. T. NELSON CO. 


VERANDA COLUMNS 
and VERANDA WORK 


MOULDINGS 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


























aten 
Lock Joint Columns 


Suitable for Pergolas, Porches or Interior Use 


ARE MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Elston and Webster Aves., Chicago, III. 
Eastern Office, 1123 Broadway, New York City 
Send for Catalogue R40 of columns 
or R29 of sundials, pedestals, etc. 








See ‘‘Sweet’s’’ 
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The Equipments of the 
Following Buildings 


Cafe de l’Opera, 1455 Broadway, New York City. 

Paterno Bros. Building, Riverside Drive and 116th St., N. Y. City. 
Ferguson Bros. & Forshay Bldg., Riverside Drive & 93d St., N. Y. C. 
Cumming Const. (9. Bldg., Riverside Drive and SSth St., N. Y. C. 





In lighting effects, Period Electroliers, Tor- 
chéres, Portables, Assyrians and Roman Tables, 
etc. etc., is convincing fact of the effects that can 
be obtained in our new art bronze productions. 

Our modeling far excels solid metal work. The 
seamless cast of pure copper completely encases all 
the compo work and follows the most minute de- 
tails. 

If great economy, combined with high class 
workmanship, is desired, our prices are worthy of 
your consideration. 


Designs and estimates submitted. 








‘area. Architects Standard Bronze Company 
a <2 Number One Madison Avenue (The Arcade) § New York 














ORNAMENTAL 
IRONS BRONZE 
STRVCTVRAL. STEEL 


CINCINNATI 


BRANOH OFFICES: 


1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON, D. 0. 
PITTSBURG OHIOCAGO ST. LOUIS fie <5, 
DENVER SAN FRANOISCO 
¥T.WORTH NEWORLEANS ATLANTA AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
RICHMONS Kirby, Petit & Green, Architects 
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SCARRITT BLDG., KANSAS CITY, 
Root and Siemens, Architects 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze 
FLOUR CITY ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES, 














Beautiful Effects — 


can be obtained by using our line 


of plastic and wood ornaments. 
The rich designs and modern styles 
listed in our four catalogs (free on re- 
quest) enable contractors to treat inte- 
rior and exterior work with best results. 
We have he variety, kuow A 
and price tor very purpose 
Send for nform sth om an i th four big books, 


The Decorators’ Supply Company 


Archer Avenue and Leo Street 


iyle, material 


HICAGO 





ART METAL 
BRONZE 


FOR BANKS 
COUNTING ROOMS 
PUBLIC OFFICES 

COUNTY and MUNICIPAL 

BUILDINGS 


ART METAL 


Construction Co. 
An example of Art Metal Bronze for Counting Room Equipment. Treasurer’s Office, 
Court Houee, Syracuse, N. Y. Archimedes Russell, Architect Jamestown, N. 8 
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“Thorp- Richardson” Doors 
“Make Each Room a Separate Building”’ 


800 “‘Thorp- 
Richardson”’ 
Doors and 
Trim-Brass 


Finish used 
throughout 








Bronze and 
Copper 
Entrance 
Doors to 


Detail 
A Perfect 


Fireproof 
Door for all 
Purposes 


“A Door is 
Known by 
the Class of 
Buildings 
in which it 
is found”’ 









Representatives 
in all 
Principal Cities 
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Thorp 
Fireproof 
Door Co. 


Minneapolis 
Minn., U.S. A. 














UNION TRUST BLDG., LOS ANGELES, CAL. John Parkinson, Architect. 
= 
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Cast Cement 


CAST CEMENT DRINKING FOUNTAIN 
for exterior as well as interior use 
Write for Photographs and Prices on 
Garden Furniture in Cast Cement 


Architectural Decorating Co. 


Jefferson and 16th Streets, Chicago 





























Fine Inks=Adhesives 
HICCINS’ 


DRAWING INKS, ETERNAL WRITING 

INK, ENGROSSING INK, TAURINE 

MUCILAGE,PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE, 

DRAWING BOARD PASTE, LIQUID 

PASTE, OFFICE PASTE, VEGETABLE 
GLUE, ETC. 


Are the finest and best goods of their kind 


UNiON BANK BUILDING, purvebdaien. 7 ; 
MacClure & Spahr, Architects 
CONSTRUCTED COMPLETE 
BY 


te yourself from the corrosive 
m ind | otene the Rieder: ye 4. 
Adhesives. Theywill be a revela ou. The 
* * Drawing Inks are the Standard of the 


nal Ink writes everlastingly black. 
are clern, sweet, and ony = efficient. 


Wilson Company | Bk@vintcaias 


Contractors & Builders CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


271 Orn STREET BROOKLYN, WN. ¥. 
ALSO CHICAGO AND LONDON 








Pittsburgh Chicago 
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The 
Waterproofing Co. 


Engineers and Contractors for Waterproofing 


BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
150 E. 36th Street 


HY DROLITHIC CEMENT 
used exclusively not only for 
waterproofing, but for the in- 
terior finish of ceiling, sides 
and floor in this tunnel. 


Positive Accessible Permanent 


Entrance to Tunnel on Private Estate, 
Riverdale, N. Y. 
ROBT. M. BYERS, Architect 


Illustrated catalog sent free upon request 








Searles, Hirsh ¢ 
Architects 


Se Exclusive Plastic Ornaments 


For Interior and Exterior 


Particular attention 
given to ARCHITECTS’ 
requirements and  de- 
signs. We employ only 
the most skilled work- 
men in PLASTER COM- 
POSITION STAFF and 
CEMENT. 




















H.W. PALEN’S SONS 


Established 1862. Incorporated 1902 
MANUFACTURERS 


Fine Cabinet Finish and 
Interior Trimmings 


Facilities for supplying all classes of 
mill work unsurpassed. Shipping fa- 
cilities unequaled, having practically 
five railroads and the Hudsun River. 


Mectric - 54 ; ; } 7 
Wood Working ; Prompt Service. Quick Shipments. 


En New York Office, 1 Madison Ave. 
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KEWANEL 


WATER SUPPLY 





Perfect Water 
Supply Service 


The residences and bungalows illustrated 
on this page are provided with all the sanitary 
conveniences which would be possible with a 
good water supply service. In each, a liberal 
supply of running water is available at all 
plumbing fixtures and outside connections; and 
that supply has strong pressure behind it. This 
splendid water supply service is furnished by— __ Residence of R. J. Bagby, New Haven, Mo. 


The Kewanee System of Water Supply 


In the Kewanee System, there is no attic or eievated tank to leak, freeze, overflow or 
collapse, or to mar the beauty of the scenery. Instead, a Kewanee Pneumatic Tank is placed 
in the cellar or buried in the ground. Water is pumped into this tank from any source of 
supply, with any good pumping power; and it is delivered to the fixtures by air pressure. 

The Kewanee System is not an experiment—there are over 10,000 of our plants in 
successful operation. Every Kewanee System is thoroughly guaranteed—we take all the risk 
and responsibility. 

















Mr. R. J. Bagby, whose residence is illustrated on this 
page wrote: “The Kewanee System works perfectly and 
is satisfactory in every respect.”’ 

Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, whose place is shown below 
says: “Weare perfectly delighted with the Kewanee 
System which supplies our country house with water, and 
I wish again to thank you for sending me so fine an outfit.” 

Mr. B. M. Hord’s compliment is this: “My Kewanee 
System is absolutely perfect.” 

Gen. H. O. Corbin said . “The Kewanee System works 
Residence of Gen. H. O. Corbin, D. H. Burnham Co.,A rchitects. better than I thought possible—all like it very much.” 

Let us show you what we can do for you. We make no charge for our specifications 
and estimates. Our engineering department is at your service; and our broad practical 
experience will be of value to you. 

Our illustrated catalogue will give you full information regarding the 
Kewanee System. Itisfree. Please mention this magazine when you write. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 
1566 Hudson-Terminal Building, 50 Church Street, New York City. 
1212 Marquette Building, Chicago, Illinois. 305 Diamond Bank Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 




















H. N. Edwards, San Jose, Cal. Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur, Chapman, Winona Lake, Ind. SB. M. Hord, Nashville, Tenn. 
Three Bungalows supplied with water by Kewanee Systems 
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THE NEW WHITEHALL BUILDING 
Clinton & Russell, Architects George A. Fu'!er Company, Contractors 


the largest office building in the world under one roof), with the 
exception of the first three stories and the brick fields, will be of 
Architectural Terra Cotta manufactured by the 


FEDERAL TERRA COTTA COMPANY 


Terra Cotta has been used in preference to limestone on account of its extreme lightness, adap- 
tability to ornamentation and durability. 

The use of terra cotta in a structure like the Whitehall Building means a considerable saving 
on the original cost of investment. 

This Company is now ready to take orders of any size and in any colors; also in matt and full 
giazes, and solicits the opportunity to estimate on all work. 


Federal Terra Cotta Company 


DE FOREST GRANT, President 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA 
Trinity Building, New York 
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The Importance of 
Varnishes and Stains 


) No phase of the architect’s work is more important than the selection of 
Varnishes and Stains. 

The Standard Varnish Works recognizes this importance and exercises 
unusual care in providing the varnishes and stains that appeal to the most 
particular. 

You have at your disposal not only the most up-to-date line of Archi- 
» 5 tectural Finishes and Stains, but you also have scientific, artistic, practi- 
cal assistance in working out special effects in accordance with your own 
? uleas. 

: It is worth something to you to be sure that you are specifying the 
best materials obtainable, and to know where you can secure such unusual 
assistance. 














FINISHES 7 


8 Elastica Finishes, Kleartone Stains, Satinette White Enamel, Flattine ' 
is Cabinet Finish and the other Architectural Finishes, have firmly established 
a reputation for the highest quality and uniformity. NKleartone Stains pro- 


duce results with individuality, richness and artistic merit. 

We are working with you to bring about more artistic results in wood 
finishing; we help you to produce the exact effect necessary to make your 
72 work show your own individuality; we give you service in addition to ma- 
y terials of the highest quality. 





Let us send you further evidence of the value of our co-operation. 





| NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
BERLIN BRUSSELS MELBOURNE 


Canadian Branch: International Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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ARCHITECTVRAL: SPECIFIGATIONS: 





Air Washers. 
Carrier Air Conditioning Co. of America, 39 
Cortlandt St., N. Y. C.; Buffalo, N. Y. 
Thomas and Smith, Chicago; New York. 


Antiques. 
Cella’s Classic Shop, Inc., 1 East 46th St.; 571 
Sth Ave., N 
Architectural Faience. 
Rookwood Pottery, Cincinnati, O.; 1 Madison 
ave, HM. F. © 
Architectural Instruction. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 
Architectural Supplies. 
American Pencil Co., 40 West 4th St., N. Y¥. C 
Economy Drawing Table Co., Toledo, O. 
Hardtmuth, L. & C., 84 East 23d St., N. Y. C 
Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Architectural Wood Work. 
Hartmann-Sanders Co., Elston and Webster 
Aves., Chicago, Ill.; N. Y. office, 1123 Bway. 
Asbestos Roofing and Sheathing. 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co., 100 William St., 
n 2. @ 
Asphalt. 


Barber Asphalt Paving Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


Awning Cloth. 
John Boyle & Co., Inc., 112 Duane St., N. Y. C 


Blackboards. 
E. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, N. Y. C 


Brass and Bronze Workers. 
Architects Standard Bronze Co., 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C 
Cleveland Art Metal Co., Cleveland, O. 
Flour City Ornamental Iron Works, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Gorham Co., New York City; Providence, R. I 
Hecla Iron Works, N. lith and Berry Sts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W. H. Jackson Co., 29 E. 17th St., N. Y. C. 
Lasar-Letzig Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Schreiber & Sons Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Tiffany Studios, Mad. Ave. & 45th St., N. Y. C 
Jno. Williams, Inc., 556 W. 27th St., N. Y. C. 
Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago; Los Angeles; N. Y. 
Office, 103 Park Ave. 


Brick. 
Fiske & Co., Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. C 
Phila. & Boston Face Brick Co., Boston, Mass. 
Sayre & Fisher Co., 261 B’way, N. Y. C. 
Brick Stains. 
Parker, Preston & Co., Norwich, Conn. 
Building Papers. 
F. W. Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass. 
Building Reports. 
F. W. Dodge Co., New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. 
Canvas Roofs. 
John Boyle & Co., Inc., 112 Duane St., N. Y. C. 
Casement-Window Adjuster. 
Oscar C. Rixson Co., 111 W. Harrison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Ceilings, Metal. 
Edwards Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, O. 


Cement. 

Atlas Portland Cement Co., 30 Broad St., N.Y.C. 
Edison Port. Cement Co., 1123 B’way, N. Y. C 
Lawrence Cement Co., 1 Broadway, N. Y. C. 








Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Non-Staining Cement Co., 156 Sth Ave., N. Y. C 

Universal Portland Cement Co., Commercial 
Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


Changeable Bulletin Board, 
Tablet & Ticket Co., 381 Broadway, N. Y. C.; 
Chicago; San Francisco. 
Chests & Wardrobes (Red Cedar). 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Statesville, N. C 


Cold Storage Insulation, 
Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Columns (Lock Joint). 
Hartmann-Sanders Co., Elston and Webster 
Aves, Chicago, Ill.; N. Y. office, 1128 B'way 
Cc. T. Nelson Co., Columbus, O 
Columns (Wood and Cement). 
Decorators’ Supply Co., Archer Ave. & Leo St., 
Chicago; 123 Fourth Ave., N ; ' 
A. F. Schwerd, N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Concrete Blocks. 
Ideal Concrete Machy. Co., So. Bend, Ind. 
Concrete Construction, Reinforced. 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, New York, 
Denver, San Francisco 
Corrugated Bar Co., Bank of Commerce Bldg., 
St. Louis. 
Howes, Benj. A., 15 W. 38th St., N. Y. C. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 
White Fireproof Construction Co., 288 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 
Concrete Mixers. 
Marsh-Capron Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 


Cooling Rooms. 
McCray Refrigerator Co., Kendalville, Ind. 
Copper Work. 
Cc. G. Hussey & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
John Trageser Steam Copper Works, 447 W 
26th St., N. Y. C. 
Cork Insulation. 
Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cork Tiling. 
David E. Kennedy, Inc., 420 5th Ave., N. Y. C 
Cotton Duck. 
John Boyle & Co., Inc., 112 Duane St., N. ¥. C 
Damp Proofing. 
F. William Stocker & Co., 30 W. 33d St., N.Y.C 
Decorations (Plastic Relief). 
Architectural Decorating Co., 643 S. Jefferson 
St., Chicago. 
Decorators’ Supply Co., Archer Ave. & Leo St., 
Chicago; San Francisco. 
Fischer & Jirouch, 1008 Scovill Ave., S. E., 
Cleveland, O. 
Decorations (Wall). 
Lionel Moses, 27 East 21st St., N. Y. C. 
Directory for Office Buildings. 
Tablet & Ticket Co., 381 B’way, N. Y. C.; Chi- 
cago; San Francisco. 
Door Hangers. 
Reliance Ball Bearing Door Hanger Co., 1 Mad 
ison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Richards Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 
Door Holder. 
Caldwell Mfg. Co., 40 Jones St., Rochester, N. ‘ 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 9 Murray St., N. Y. 
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Waterproofing or damp-proof- 
ing is desirable in connection 
with the foundations of nearly 
all buildings; in many of them 
it is essential. 


But this important subject is too often neglected. 


Many homes are unhealthful, many houses are considered 
undesirable and hard to rent, because “the cellar is damp.” If 
it were only realized how easily such houses may be made at- 
tractive and tenantable, they would not be allowed to stand 
idle. 


Asphalt is the great natural waterproofer. Ithas been 
our life-work to develop its use, and we know how to produce 
the most effective results with it, as a result of both scientific 


investigation and practical experience. 


Genasco Positive Seal Materials are the result of this 
knowledge, and fill the requirements for all classes of under- 
ground waterproofing. They are described in a_ booklet, 
“Waterproofing by the Positive Seal Method,” which contains 
much valuable information. A copy will be mailed free to 
anybody sufficiently interested to write for it. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING CO. 
Largest producers of asphalt in the world 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
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Doors. 
American Metal Door Ce., 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co., 
Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Drawing Inks. 


Bradford, Pa. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Charles M. Higgins Co., Main Office, 271 9th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dynam0s. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Pa 
Electrical Engineers. 
Dennis G. Brussel, 15 W. 29th St., N. Y. C 


Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Electrical Equipment. 


Dennis G. Brussel, 15 W. 29th St., N. Y. C. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 

Hart Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn 

a a ‘Manville Co 100 William St., 
ae “Seeneeien Co., Hartford, Conn 


Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Pa 


Electric Plate Warmers. 
Prometheus Electric Co., 236 E. 43d St., N. Y. C. 
Blevators. 


Ohio Elevator & Machine Co., Columbus, 0. 


Otis Elevator Co., 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. C 
Enameled Brick. 
Amer. Co., 1 Madison 


a Brick & Tile 
Ave., N. Y. 


Sayre & Fisher Co. 261 B’way, N. Y. C 
Enamel Paint. 
Lowe Bros. Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Rinald Bros., 1142 North Hancock St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Engineers and Contractors. 
American Bridge Co., Hudson Terminal, 30 
Church St., N. Y. C.; Frick Bldg., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Monadnock Block, Chicago; Third Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis; 141 Milk St., Boston 


C. Everett Clark Co., 100 Washington St., Chi- 
cago 
Howes, Benj. A., 15 W. 38th St., N. Y¥. C 


A. & S. Wilson Co., Pittsburg, Pa 


The W aterproofing Co., New York, Boston, Pitts- 
burg 
Fence (Iron). 
Stewart Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Finishes (Wood). 
Farrington Co., 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C 
Murphy Varnish Co Newark, N. J. 
Fireplace Fixtures. 
W. H. Jackson Co., 29 E. 17th St., N. Y. C 
Fireproof Doors and Shutters. 
American Metal Door Co., Bradford, Pa 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Saino Fire Proof Door & Shutter Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 
Thorp Fireproof Door Co., Minneapolis, Minn 


Fireproof Paint. 
M. Ewing Fox & Co., 
New York, and 
Fireproof Windows. 
American Luxfer Prism Co., Chicago; N. Y. 
Office, 507-509 W. Broadway: Boston, Mass. 
American Metal Door Co., Bradford, Pa 
Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, Mich.; 2 
Rector St., N. Y. C. 


136th St. and Rider Ave., 


Chicago. 


W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, Ohio. 
Pomeroy Co., S. H., Inc 27 W. 13th St., N.Y.C. 
Fireproofing. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, New York, 
Denver, San Francisco 

Hecla Iron Works, N. llth and Berry Sts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

National Fireproofing Co., Commercial Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; Fulton Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Thorp Fireproof Door Co., Minneapolis. Minn. 

Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit. Mich. 

United States Gypsum Co.. New York, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Minneapolis, San Francisco. 

White Construction Co., 288 Fifth 


Fireproof 
ave, Bm @ @ 
Floor Tiling. 
David E. Kennedy. Inc., 420 5th Ave., N. 
Face Brick Co., Boston, 


7. 
Mass 


Phila. & Boston 





k‘urniture. 
Cella’s Classic epee, Inc., 1 E. 46th St.; 571 
Sth Ave., N. C. 
S. Karpen & Bros., 187 ween Ave., Chicage; 


155 W. 34th St., N. ¥. 


Generators, Gasolene—Electric. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Greenhouses. 
A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., 


Grilles (Wood). 
Decorators’ Supply Co., Archer Ave. & P am St., 
Chicago; 123 Fourth Ave., » 2 


Gutters (Wood). 
A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Neponset, Beston. 


Hardware. 
Chicago Spring Butt Co., Chicago and N. Y. C. 
Hanson & Rhodes, 157 W. 29th St., N. Y. C. 
Richards Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 

Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn.; 
N. Y. Office, 26 W. 26th St.; Chicago, Phile- 
delphia and San Francisco 

Soss Mfg. Co., 435 Atlantic Ave., 


Neponset, Boston. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Yale & T owne Mfg. Co.; General offices, 9 Mur- 
ray St., N. Y. C.; Works, Stamford, Cona.; 
Branch’ offices, Chicago, Philadelphia, Bos- 


ton, San Francisco. 


Hardwood Floors, 


Wood-Mosaic Co., Rochester, N. Y 

Heating Apparatus. 
American Radiator Co., Chicago 
Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., 96 Liberty St., N.¥.C 
Harrison Eng. C., 42 EB. 23d St., x. ¥. @. 
Honeywell Heating Specialty Co., Wabash, Ind 
Kelsey He ating Co., Syracuse, N. Y 
Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, Ill 
McCrum-Howell Co., Park Ave. & 4list St., N.Y.C 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., Syracuse, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia 
Richardson & Boynton Co., Boston, New York, 


Chicago 


Thatcher Furnace Co., 110 Beekman St., N.Y.C 

Wood Mfg. Co., John, Conshohocken, Pa 
Hinges (Invisible). 

Soss Mfg. Co., 435 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 
Hose-Rack. 

Wirt & Knox Mfg. Co., North 4th St., Phila, Pa 
Ice Boxes. 

McCray Refrigerator Co., Kendallville, Ind 


Ice Machinery. 
Baker Ice Machine Co., 
Insulation. 
Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Stocker & Co., F. Wm., 30 W. 33d St., N. Y. ¢ 
Interior Decorators. 
Schick-Johnson Co., Chicago, I! 
Iron Work (Architectural and Structural). 
American Bridge Co., Church St., N. Y¥. C. 


Omaha, Neb 


‘ 


Cleveland Art Metal Co., Cleveland, O 

Flour City Ornamental Iron Works, Minneapolis, 
Minn 

Hecla Iron Works, N. 1lith and Berry Sts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lasar-Letzig Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo 

Manhattan Iron Works, 302 E. 98th St., N.Y.C 


Ohio. 
Cincinnati, O 
Cincinnati, O. 


W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, 
L. Schreiber & Sons Co., 
Stewart Iron Works Co., 


Jno. Williams, Inc., 556 W. 27th St., N. ¥. C 
Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago; Los Angeles; 108 
Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
Kalsomine. 
M. Ewing ey & Co., 136th St. and Rider Ave., 
| a 2 : 53-55 ‘EB. Lake St., Chicago. 
Lath (Metal). 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich 

White Fireproof Construction Co., 288 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y¥. C 

Lighting Fixtures. 

Architects Standard Bronze Co., 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. 

Pearlman & Co., V. S., 10 FE. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 
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CHELSEA PIERS, NEW YORK CITY 
Roofed along the lines of The Barrett Specification by 


The Tuttle Roofing Company and 
The Acme Roofing Company 
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768,500 Square Feet of Roofing 


First class buildings are almost invari- | York, carry 768,500 square feet of such 
ably covered with Barrett Specification roofs. 
Roots of coal tar pitch, tarred felt and | 
gravel or slag. | 








Other types of roofing are more com- 
monly confined to buildings where orna- 
This form of roofing has been in use| Ment is a consideration, as in the case of 


for more than half a century. tiling for steep roofs, or to small areas 
|where the owner makes no calculation 
“ Carefully figured side by side with|of the expense of maintenance. 


other types of roofing, it is found that | 
Barrett Specification Roofs give better | 
c protection at a lower cost per year than 
any other kind. 


When maintenance and depreciation 
are carefully considered, Barrett Specti- 
fication Roofs are the first choice always. 
; | Accopy of The Barrett Specification, 

On account of this widely known fact, | which describes with precision the proper 
large areas are nearly always covered | method of laying such roofs, will be 
with roofs laid along the lines of The} mailed free on request. 


Barrett Specification. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
For instance, the Chelsea Piers, one of |New York Chicago Philadelphia apf 
whichis shown above,which cover several Boston St. Louis Pittsburg Cleveland 


‘ i 2 7 Cincinnati Minneapolis Kansas City 
city blocks along the North River, New| New Orleans London, Eng. 
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Lightning Conductors. 
N. Wallace, Farmington, Conn 


Locks. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 9 Murray St., N. Y. C 


Lockers (Metal). 
Hess Warming & Ventil. Co., 
Chicago, Ili 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co., Cleveland, O 
Machinery, Electrical. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mahogany. 
C. C. Menge! & Bro. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Mantels. 
W. H. Jackson Co., 29 E. 17th St., N. Y. C.; 
Foundry and Shops, 229-239 W. 28th St. 
Mantels (Brick). 
American Home Fireplace Co., Zanesville, O 
Phila. & Boston Face Brick Co., Boston, Mass 
Marble. 
Rutland-Florence Marble Co., Fowler, Vt 
Medicine Cabinet. 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co., Tacoma Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill 
Metal Furniture. 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Metal Lumber. 
Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O 
Metal Store Front Construction. 
Detroit Show Case Co., Detroit, Mich 
Mosaic Wood Floors, 
Wood-Mosaic Co., Rochester, N. Y 
Motors (Electric). 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co. Ridgway, Pa 
Nursery Stock. 
Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J 
Oil Storage. 
Hydraulic Oil Storage Co., 98 West St., N.Y.C 
Ornamental Brick. 
Phila. & Boston Face Brick Co., Boston, Mass 
Ornaments (Composition). 
Decorators’ Supply Co., Archer Ave. & Leo St, 
Chicago; 122 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Fischer & Jirouch, 1008 Scoville Ave., S. E., 
Cleveland, 9 
Ornaments (Marble). 
Battelli, Armando, 7 W. 30th St., N. Y. C 
Padlocks. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 9 Murray St., N. Y. C 
Paints. 
Carter White Lead Co., Chicago, Ill 
M. Ewing Fox & Co., 136th St. and Rider Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 53-55 E. Lake St., Chicago. 
Lowe Bros. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, N. Y. C 
Rinald Bros., 1142 N. Hancock St., Philadelphia 
Partitions. 
United States Gypsum Co., New York, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Minneapolis, San Francisco 
Pavement Filler. 
Barrett Mfg. Co., 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. C 
Pianos (Special Cases to Order). 
Baldwin Co., Cincinnati, O. ss 
Steinway & Sons, 107 East 14th St., N. Y. C 
Pipe Covering. 
Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pipe Hangers. 
Ira G. Lane, 207 East 64th St., N. Y. C. 
Plaster Board. 
United States Gypsum Co., New York, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Minneapolis, San Francisco. 
Plate Warmers, Electric. 
Prometheus Electr. Co., 236 E. 43d St., N. Y. C. 


Tacoma Bldg., 


Plumbing Fixtures. 
Cahill Tron Works. Chattanooga, Tenn 
Cleveland Flush Meter Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Climax Sanitary Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Clow & Sons, J. B., 342 Franklin Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 


Glauber Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co., 100 William St., 
mm 8. SG. 
McCrum-Howell Co., 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
H. Mueller Mfg. Co., Decatur, Il. 
Never Split Seat Co., Evansville, Ind. 
A. N. Pasman, Jersey City, N. J. 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y., Boston, Philadelphia, New York City. 
Sanitary Co., Cleveland, O. 
Stebbins Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
John Trageser Steam Copper Works, 447 W. 
Zan oe, oe 2. & 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago; Trenton, N. J 
Pneumatic Water Supply. 
Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, II! 
Porcelain Enamel Paint. 
Rinald Bros., 1142-1146 N. Hancock St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Prism Lighting. 
American Luxfer Prism Co., Heyworth Bldg., 
Chicago; 507-509 West Broadway, N. Y. C 
Red Cedar Chests and Wardrobes. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Statesville, N. C 
Red Gum. 
Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis, Tenn 
Baker Lumber Co., Turrell, Ark 
Carrier Lumber & Mfg. Co., Sardis, Miss 
Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., Cape Gir- 
ardeau, Mo. 
Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn 
has. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Three States Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn 
lied Lead. 
National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, N. Y. C 
Refrigerators, 
McCray Refrigerator Co., Kendallville, Ind 
Reports (Building). 
Dodge Co., F. W., New York 
Roofing (Canvas). 


John Boyle & Co., Inc., 112 Duane St., N. Y¥. C 


Roofing (Metal, Slate and Tile). 
Atlas Roofing Co., Newburgh, N. Y 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Barrett Mfg. Co., 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. C. 
F. W. Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass. 
Edwards Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
E. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, N. Y. C. 
Reeves Mfg. Co., Canal Dover, O. 
N. & G. Taylor Co., Chestnut and 3d Sts., Phila- 
delphia. Pa.; N. Y. Office, 1123 Broadway. 
Williams Slate Co., Arvonia, Va 
Rules. 
Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich 
Sash. 
Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, Mich 
Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis 
Sash Chain. 
Smith & Egge Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sash Cord. 
Samson Coraaxe Works, Boston, Mass 
Silver Lake Co., Boston, Mass. 
Screens, Metal. 
Higgin Mfg. Co., Newport, Ky. 
Sheathing Papers. 
Barrett Mfg. Co., 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. C. 


Sheet Metal Work. 
Atlas Roofing Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 
Berger Mfg. Co.. Canton, O. 
Burt Mfg. Co., Akron. Ohio. 
W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, O. 
Shingle Stains. 
Samuel Cabot, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Parker, Preston & Co., Norwich, Conn. 
Skylights. 
Atlas Roofing Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 
Burt Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Snow Guards. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co., Boston, Mass. 
Sound Deadeners. 


F. W. Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass. 
Samuel Cabot, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Edwards Metal 
Spanish Tile 


gives everything that is desirable about 
the Spanish Terra Cotta roofing tile with- 














out many of the objectionable points. 
While it has all the beauty of form 
and color, the 








weight, breakage and difficulties of setting have been 
entirely eliminated. 





Our metal Spanish Tile are made of the best qual- 
ity of Worcester grade Terne plate (galvanized after 
being formed) and painted with a pliable terra cotta 
red paint which won’t crack or blister. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 


610-630 Eggleston Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
































OUT OF THE ORDINARY 


SLATE SIDING 


















That is SLATE Shingles for covering sides SIZE AND EXPOSURE are made for a 
of buildings—a Slate especially planned by “long to the weather” effect representing the 
us for this particular use as_ to color, di- old colonial shingle as used years ago, there- 
mension and required strength. Size 2Sx10 by obtaining an effect decidedly differing 
inches by % inch, with 15 inches exposure; from the roof slate appearance, as also one 
nail holes drilled and countersunk. that is most appropriate for this purpose. 


COLORS: Made of our beautiful UNFAD- oo ae —_ . . ‘ 

ING GREEN. growing greener with age; our BEAUTY, UTILITY AND STABILITY are 
rich ROYAL PURPLE; our unique UNFAD- combined to perfe etion in this siding. It in- 
ING MOTTLED PURPLE AND GREEN; our cludes the most beautiful natural color ef- 
VARIEGATED GREEN AND PURPLE; our fects, requiring no painting or other expense 
terra cotta RED, as well 1s our GRAND ¢0 maintain its appearance, thereby making 
CENTRAL BLUE BLACK; thus affording a Siding actually of less cost than wood. 


variety of color effects to choose from—col- SPECIFY the E. J. JOHNSON production 
ors that harmonize with natura! surround- 4 inch thick to obtain the perfect results 
ings. we have worked out in this idea. 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


The hardest and strongest rock with a perfect hand shaved surface. 
A Blackboard not made to meet cheap competition, but to furnish a 
perfect and lasting writing surface. Our Blackboard Pamphlet tells 
all about them, and also how to properly erect on the wall. 


E. J. JOHNSON, Slate Producer 


MAIN OFFICE BRANCH OFFICE 
38 Park Row, New York 626 Park Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 























a ae 
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Steam Engines. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., 
Steel Cabinets. 
Art Metal Construction Co., 
Stone (Artificial). 
Geo. Rackle & Sons Co., 
Tanks. 
A. J. Corcoran, Inc., 11 John St., N. Y. C. 
Hydraulic Oil Storage Co., 93 W est St., N.Y.C 
Telephones (Automatic Intercommunic’g) ss 
National Dictograph Co., 1265 B’way, N. Y. C. 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Kansas City, Mo. 
Terra Cotta. 
Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., > 
Federal Terra Cotta Co., 111 B’way, N. Y. C. 
National Fireproofing Co., Commercial Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; Fulton Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Tile (Cork). 
David E. Kennedy, Inc., 


Ridgway, Pa. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Cleveland, O. 


1170 Broadway, N.Y.C 


1000 Claybourn 


420 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


Four Year Course. (Degree B.S.in Arch.). Architec- 
tural engineering may be taken in lieu of advanced design, 
etc. 





Graduate Year. (Degree M.S.in Arch.). Allowing 
specialization in design or in architectural engineering, etc. 

Special Course of Two Years. (Certificate). For 
qualified draftsmen; affording option in architectural en- 
gineering. 

Advanced Standing granted to college graduates and 
others for required work completed elsewhere. 

Summer School in architecture, offering complete 

oup of technical subjects, affords advanced standing in 
Re ular and Special courses. Special circular. 

ull Information may be secured through application 

to the Dean of The College Department, Dr. George E 
Fisher, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED 
Ornamental Iron and Bronze Estimator; 
good opportunity; must have first-class ex- 
perience. No others need apply. Western 
city. State salary and experience; confi- 
dential. Box 10, care of Architectural 
Record, 11 East 24th St., New York. 














“KOH-I-NOOR” 


PENCILS 


For Architects and Artists 


Universally used the world over. A 
complete assortment of degrees 
and large stock con- 
stantly on hand. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


Direct Importers 


127 FULTON STREET 

















NEW YORK 











Tile, Metal. 
Edwards Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Reeves Mfg. Co., Canal Dover, 
Tin Plate. 
N. & G. Taylor Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Toilet Paper Cabinet. 
A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Transom Lifts (Concealed). 
McCrum-Howell Co., 103 Park Ave., 
Trees, Shrubs, etc. 
Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. 
Vacuum Cleaners, 
Cleveland Vacuum Machy. Co., 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 
McCrum-Howell Co., 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
Valves. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., 96 Liberty St., N.Y.C. 
Jenkins Bros., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and London. 
A. N. Pasman, Jersey City, N. J. 
Varnish. 
Glidden Varnish Co., Cleveland, O. 
Lowe Bros. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, N. J. 
Edw. Smith, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Standard Varnish Works, New York, Chicage, 
Toronto, London, Berlin, Brussels. 
Vault Lights. 
American Luxfer Prism Co., 
West Broadway, 
Ventilating Fans. 
Howard & Morse, 45 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Ventilators. 
Burt Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio 
Wall and Ceiling Finishes. 
M. Ewing Fox & Co., 136th St. and Rider Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 53-55 E. Lake St., Chicago 
Wall Boxes, Electrical. 
Hart Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn 
Wall Hangings. 


Chestnut and Third Sts., 


m.. ¥. &. 


1107 Prospect 


Chicago; 
New York City 


507-568 





Fr. Beck & Co.. 7th Ave. and 29th St., N. Y. C. 
Wall Reels. 
Wirt & Knox Mfg. Co., North 4th St., Phila., Pa. 


Water Heaters. 
Humphrey Co., 538 Rose St., 
Kelsey Heating Co., 
Thatcher Furnace Co , 110 Beekman St., N.Y.C. 
John Wood Mfg. Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
Waterproof Compound. 
Girvan-Nachod Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Glidden Varnish Co., Cleveland, O 
Illinois Damproofing Co., Roanoke Bldg., Chi- 
cago, , 
Stocker & Co., F. Wm., 30 W 
The Waterproofing Co., 
burg. 
Water Supply. 
A. J. Corcoran, Inc., 11 John St., N. Y. 
Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, III. 
Weather-Strips, Metal. 
Higgin Mfg. Co., Newport, Ky. 
White Lead. 
Carter White Lead Co., Chicago, III. 
National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Window Corner Posts. 
Detroit Show Case Co., 477 West Fort St., De 
troit, Mich. 
Window Sash and Frames. 
Detroit Steel Products Co., 
Windows (Prism). 
American Luxfer Prism Co., 507-509 Weet 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; Chicago, III. 
Windmills. 
A. J. Coreoran, Inc., 
Wire Work. 
Estey Wire Works Co., 59 Fulton St., 
Wood Preservative. 
Samuel Cabot, 141 Milk St., 
Woodworking. 
H. W. Palen’s Sons, 1 Madison Ave. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


33d St., N. Y. 
New York, Boston, Pitts- 


Detroit, Mich. 





11 John St., N. Y. C. 
mn. ¥. @ 
Boston, Mass. 


~ RF... 
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E—@ Karpen Special Service 
Ye Free to Architects 


Every architect in the United States 
should know of the Karpen Service. 





Our splendid facilities enable us to supply special 
designs or to faithfully execute those furnished by 


architects, while the unlimited assortment 





always on hand enables us to fill general 


orders from stock immediately. 


Send for Free 
Style Book BD 


Its 72 large pages show over 500 illus- 
trations from photographs of Karpen pieces. Every 
architect in the country should have this book. It 


goes to the heart of the upholstered furni- 






™ ture question and explains every detail of 
the manufacture. 


” ‘tae Building, Chicago 
Karpen Building, New York 
20 Sudbury Street, Boston 





Hundreds of pieces of Karpen Furniture will be placed in the 
New York City Public Library. 
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CAREFUL PLANS 


require a reliable pencil that will make 
firm, smooth lines—that does not break 
easily and does not vary in any degree. 


VENUS 


Pencils are favorites with architects 
who are pencil particular because they 
are best for any exact, technical work. 
Venus lead is not brittle and Venus 
Pencils write down to the last inch 


17 Black Degrees—OB to 9H. 
2 Copying Degrees—Hard and Soft. 


Write on your business stationery or 
card, mentioning your dealer's name, 

FREE and we will send you a free trial 
sample VENUS Pencil 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 
40 West 4th Street, New York 








WORK 
WIRE 33% 
GOODS 


We have just com- 
pleted our new 
catalog showing 
photographs of 
work designed 
and erected by us. 





We want every architect and 
builder to have a copy of it. 





Estey Wire Works Co. 


59 Fulton Street, New York 


























IVAN) SOLID RELIEF 
Dy¢ DECORATION 
A emcee asm 


Dados, Friezes 
Ss Ornaments € Panels 
Ye 7 In Any Color 
ty For Dining Rooms 
iF Halls, Hotels, 
¢ | Offices 
Club Houses 
Yachts, Churches 
Used by all 
Principal Dealers 
Throughout the 
United States 


(C (Ff eS (7 
BE CK 8 COM 
BR BE CHIECOY 
TEMAV EVR IZOTHAS TH N.ES SW 
Se RO 


SW ere /\ 





The Architect 
Who Reads 


the Architectural Record every 
once in awhile gains much-- 
but the one who subscribes 
regularly keeps abreast of the 
times in his profession and has 
a record of architectural prog- 
ress for his reference library. 
May we add your name to our 
lists? Yearly subscription rates, 
$3.00, postage prepaid. 


The 


Architectural Record Co. 
11 East 24th Street 
NEW WORK 
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Antique 


Bronze 
4 


House 1s Planned 


provision should be made for as many of our 


























1 twelve-light A twelve-light 
Moth, Dust and Damp proof aay Ae Setune te 
*) . Tr antique bronze 4 antique bronze 
red cedar chests as will be required. These Ul mika 
; - ‘rom our ne of our 
chests make splendid window seats, and fit beau- he alae < special designs 
tifully into any good scheme of decoration and executed by G 
2 highly trained 
furnishing. artisans of our | 


The splendid Colonial piece shown in the 
engraving is only one of many beautiful models. 
Price, including freight, $25.25. 

Send for catalogue of our line of chests, 
chifforobes and high-boys, all of the choicest 
mothproof red cedar. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co. 
Dept. 29 Statesville, N. C. 


Te Cire Gssye Stop 


ANTIQUES -REPRODUCTIONS 
} EAST 4¢6th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


HE CELLA SHOP 
is fully prepared to 
give attention to architects 
and their clients, whether 


race gy te —_ A fixture that is used most 


shall be pleased to execute effectively in a la rge Gothic 
any commission from our . 
distinctive assemblage of room. 

















ANTIQUES—SCONCES 
MIRRORS, Ail Sizes Shown here as an example 
CORDOVA LEATHERS we 
PERIOD FURNITURE of the result of our designing 
Decorative Objects room cooperating with the 
ITALIAN oe 
TERRA COTTAS architect. 
AND MARBLES 
Antic Istri 4 Speciul booklet for lighting suggestio iled to 
suite itt For Gardens and Interior ip eee tr Kehting emgrne me 


Comparison of prices, quality of goods con- 


sidered, will prove decisively that our assem- ; . rlman & Co. 
blage is quite moderately priced throughout. Vi ctor S Pea 
Inspection and Correspondence Cordially Invited. 10 East Adams Street 


Pullman Building Chicago 


























D, A. CELLA, 
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Generat OFrice 

















New Yorw Centrac Lines 
Buitoinsc 





Willson’s Office | 
Building Directory 
Adopted by the most 


prominent buildings 
in the United States, 
Canada and Cuba. 


The only changeable directory kept 


alphabetically correct and up to date 
in every particular. Letters umform, 
spaced and every name on 
Neatest 


venient directory. 


CC irrectly 


alignment. and most con- 
Catalogue and full particulars sent 


on application. 


The Tablet & Ticket Co. 


Chicago New York 





San Francisco 







































Marble Ornaments 


at 
ex- 


Imported from our Studios 
Italy, 


galleries. 


Pietrasanta, 
hibition at our 
We own our own quarries, 


are on 
and 
can carry out architectural 
work in marble in our own or 
patron’s design without 
petition in price or workman- 
ship. 

ARMANDO BATTELLI 
7 West 30th Street NEW YORK 


any 


com- 











Fin 
A 


who may require first 





the suggestion 
tain the highes 













e Art Photography 


of Architects and others who find it difficult to ob- 
t grade of photography, the ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


has arranged to extend the special facilities of the Photographic 
Section of its Art Department to any of its clients and subscribers 


class architectural work. The Photographic Depart- 


ment (A. Patzig, Director) is equipped with the finest modern appliances 
and desires orders for only the very highest grade of architectural pho- 
tography (exteriors and interiors). 


Art Dept., Architectural Record, 11 E. 24th St.,.N.Y. 


Correspondence solicited. Address 
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1-S Octagon Urina ; 

















D. A. EBINGER 
SANITARY 
MFG. CO. 


ABSOLUTELY 
SANITARY 
URINALS AND 
CLOSETS 














This ventilated urinal is 
comprised of eight stalls 
with 24 points of ventila- 
tion, 3 to each stall. One 
point at base of urinal, 
one at receptacle, into 
which the water flows, and 
one underneath the _ top 
hood. This urinal is con- 
structed of cast iron with 
heavy porcelain enamel- 
ing, is absolutely sanitary, 
because no odors can es- 
cape into room, and is as 
well a ventilator for the 
entire toilet room. 


D. A. EBINGER 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





























THE GREATEST LOW PRESSURE BOILER IN MARKET 


THATCHER sictn 


“PROGRESS” BOILER 


72 size s) 
Burns any fuel and is recommended because of its efficiency, 
economy and eight other special reasons. 
Let us show you. Catalog for the asking. 
Thatcher Furnace Co. 


Established 1850 


110-116 BeeKman Street, New York 


danges, just as good as our heaters 


AtlasLock. Bar SteelSas 


PATENTED 


(in 











Fig. 1 shows vertical 
ir with tee shape hole 
nd slit, bent out to 
rmit crossbar to slip 
1\rough 

Fig. 2 shows crossbar 
h face removed at 


Our Steel Sash will stand up under the most 
severe conditions. Architects specifying Atlas 
Lock-Bar Steel Sash are guaranteed absolute 
satisfaction. 

nt of intersection. 
‘ig. 3 shows crossbar 
pped through vertical 


bar, with lock. slit 
¢ osed, 


Catalogue No. 20 will interest you. 


MANHATTAN IRON WORKS 
302 East 98th Street NEW YORK CITY 
31 
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WHY NOT? 


Take advantage of modern methods and 
obtain reliable and prompt information re- 
garding all building operations by using 


DODGE REPORTS 


lf you could know in advance whenever a 
contract in your line is to be let, you would 
take advantage of the opportunity. 


WE DO NOT GUESS 


We can furnish you with daily accurate 
information in regard to all Building and 
Engineering enterprises contemplated or 
in course of construction which may require 
the use of products or services of all parties 
engaged in construction, equipment, deco- 
rating and furnishing. 

Our system enables us to select only such 
matter as will interest YOU. 





THE F. W. DODGE COMPANY 


11 East Twenty-fourth Street, New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
114 Federa) Street 603 Chestnut Street Westinghouse Buliding Monadnock Bullding 




































Re| RCHITECTS and engineers who 
* plan mill and factory openings —the 
openings in all industrial structures 
—to take Detroit-Fenestra standards 
gain in pleased clients. They find their busi- 





ness constantly enlarging. 


For the manufacturers of to-day are demand- 
ing better and better lighted and ventilated plants- 


The four walls of a building, however long 
and wide, can be thrown open to the sun by 
the use of Detroit-Fenestra sash. 

Workshops are made light—with daylight. 
The utmost ventilation is assured, as well, by our 
standard ventilators. The men improve in ef- 
ficiency. Factory profits increase. 


aio 


Solid Steel Window Sash in Standard Sizes 


Daylight Jor Factories; 


Because all-metal in construction, this sash is absolutely fire- 





proof. It safeguards employes, machines and materials—is 
protection against heavy losses. 


Detroit-Fenestra is made: in standard sizes. It is shipped 
ready to install. All standards are interchangeable units and can 
be combined for filling large openings. Steel mullions are sup- 
plied, when they are to be used in combination. We 


Plan All Industrial Buildings to 
Take Detroit-Fenestra Standards 


supporting 20 men. 





The strength of Detroit-Fenestra Illustrated. 
A sash about 18 ft. square shown 








Some Notable 


U. Navy Department at Boston, Ports- 


at and Charleston Navy 
American Radiator Company, 


Users 


¥ ards. 


Kansas City, 


oO. 
P ennsylvania Railroad Company 


.C. & H_ R.R. Shops, West Albany 


Crown C onal Pulp and Paper Co., Pott- 


land, C 


Duluth, Mawibe & No. R. R. Shops, Prector, 


Ainn. 


Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Terminal, Chi- 


cago, 


U.S. Steel Corporation, Gary, 


Ind 


Mitchell Motor Car Co., Racine, Wis. 


- } Optical Company, 
Ireland & & Matthews Mfg. Co.. 


Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, 


Southbridge, 


Detroit, Mich. 
General Electric Co., Pittsh eld, M 


ass. 


Ind. 


Solvay Process Co. Syracuse. N. 
Peninsular Stove Ce, Detroit. Mich. 


an Car & Foundry Co., 


Fiat , en Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Carnegie Steel Co., Be aire, 


Erie Railroad Co., Buffalo, N. Y 


St. Charles, 











have 104 standard sizes and near standards always 
ready for shipment. 


Send for our Pamphlet Y, telling all about the 
“Fenestra” Joint and Detroit-Fenestra. Diagrams and 
Cimensions of various standards are included, with in- 
structions for erecting and glazing. Please write to-day. 


DETROIT STEEL 


PRODUCTS COMPANY |} = 


Manufacturers 


Dept. 73 DETROIT, U. S. A. 





The “Fenestra” Joint 


>. 


Locked 


Practically No Metal Lost 
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FIREPROOF FACTORY BUILDING <ul cu FIREPROOF SCHOOL BUILDING 
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The opposite page shows a few 
illustrations of the variety of buildings 
fireproofed by the material and methods of the 


National Fire Proofing Company 


The last few years have shown a most rapid development of the use of 


Terra Cotta Hollow Tile 


for fireproof construction of all kinds of buildings, large and small. 

The economy, facility and safety of construction of this material; 
its high insulating value and its Hexibility for achitectural expression 
have been clearly established in the building of hundreds of Residence, 
Factory, School, Club and similar types of buildings where it has been 
used not only for interior construction, but for exterior walls. 

This has been due to the recognition of the value of this material 
for structural purposes, as well as for the protection of steel against the 
action of fire. 


Our publications are at the service of anyone interested. 
For information on fireproof construction of steel frame buildings, 
ask for Standard Construction Catalogue. 


For information on buildings of reinforced construction ask for 
Long Span Fireproof Construction Catalogue. 

For information on construction of buildings where Terra Cotta 
Hollow Tile is used for exterior walls ask for ‘‘Fireproof Residences 
and How to Build Them.”’ 


National Fire Proofing Company 


The largest company in the world devoted solely to the business of 
fireproof construction in both Hollow Tile and Reinforced Concrete 
Organized 1889 


Capital Twelve and One Half Million Dollars. 


Pittsburgh, - - Fulton Building Canton, - City Nat'l Bank Building 
Chicago, Commerical Nat'l Bank Building Cjncinnati, - - Union Trust Building 
New York, - - Flat Iron Building Mi lis i stein ied 

Boston... - - John Hancock Building — ~ eS 
Philadelphia, - - Land Title Building Los Angeles, - - Central Building 
Washington, - - Colorado Building Toronto, Can., - Traders Bank Building 


26 Factories in the United States. 
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It’s Cheaper to do it Now 


An architect wrote us that he ordered the fitter to use a 
Honeywell Heat Generator on a large pipe hot water heating job 
that did not circulate freely. The Heat Generator cured the 
faulty circulation. 


If the Honeywell Hot Water Generator had 
been used when the plant was installed, on our 
small piping plans, the cost for Honeywell Hot 
Water Heating would have been old-fashioned-Hot- 
Water Heating minus 20%. As this plant now 
stands, it has cost old-fashioned-large-pipe-hot-water 
heating plus the cost of a Honeywell Heating 
Generator. 





Small piping, small valves, and less labor cost 
pay for the addition of the Honeywell apparatus 


Honeywell Heat 
Generator and then some. 


THINK Some architects have become acquainted with the 
IT Honeywell idea under the strain of necessity when 
OVER the Honeywell Heat Generator is added to make 
some water logged system work, but the bulk of the thirty-five 
thousand Honeywell systems installed 
during the past three years are built from 
the ground up on Honeywell plans and 
specifications. 

Ask our engineering department to de- 
tail a Honeywell System for any building in 
which you will use either steam or hot water 
heating. Just send the blue prints and the 
detailed plan will be returned, together with 
our guarantee of the perfect working of the 


plan, using any standard boiler or radiators, Honeywell Unique Valve for One- 
and installed by your local fitter. end Radiator Tapping 





Honeywell Heating Specialty Co. 


WABASH, INDIANA 
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Electrician, Plumber 


AND FIREPROOF PARTITIONS 





@. The wreck and debris left behind by the electrician and plumber 

gangs working in tile fireproof partitions is sufficient argument 

for some minds against the brittle, burned clay partitions. Natur- 

ally, the added cost of running conduit and pipe shows itself in 

wiring and plumbing estimates. Perhaps, nowhere is the con- 
trast more strikingly in favor of 





@_ Does not interfere, but rather helps the work 
on all concealed wiring and piping. 


@ Gypsinite are bored, notched, or nailed to, 
exactly as wood studs might be, and with the 
same rapidity and tools. 


Buildings may be rearranged each renting season to meet the demands 
of changing tenants as simply and quickly as any other carpenter repairs. 

Start your buildings right and the annual rearranging charge will be a 
minimum. 

Write us for detailed information and cost data, or send blue prints to 
our estimating department, on any fireproof or semi-fireproof building on 
which you wish some surprising estimates on the partitions. 

Details will be found on pages 174, 175, 238, 239 of the new Sweet’s 
Catalogue. 

Booklets descriptive of the Adamant Partition will be mailed to any 
interested architect. 





UNITED STATES GYPSUM CO. 


NEW YORK . CLEVELAND : CHICAGO : MINNEAPOLIS : SAN FRANCISCO 
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Rookwood Architectural Faience 





For the external decoration of reinforced concrete huildings 





This illustration shows an arrangement of stock 
elements of Rookwood Faience Tiles to form a 
doorway suitable for insertion in concrete. 


SpE Rookwood Pottery Company 


s) Cincinnati, Ohio 


Eastern Office, Number One Madison Avenue, New York 
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THE NEW WHITEHALL BUILDING 
Clinton & Russell, Architects George A. Fuller Company, Contractors 


HE FEDERAL TERRA COTTA COMPANY, hav- 

ing recently completed the erection of the most mod- 
ernly equipped architectural terra cotta factory, with a 
capacity greater than that of any individual plantin the country, is 
in a position to furnish superior material in standard and poly- 
chrome colors, matt and full glazes, and to make quick deliveries. 


This Company is now ready to execute contracts of any size, and solicits the opportunity 
to estimate on atl work. The architectural terra cotta for the new Whitehall Building, 
aggregating in value one hundred thousand dollars, will be furnished by the 


FEDERAL TERRA COTTA COMPANY 


DE FOREST GRANT, President 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA 
Trinity Building, New York 
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UNION COUNTY TRUST COMPANY, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Mowbray & Uffinger, Architects 
New York City 


Hedden Const. Co , Gen 


Marble 


New York City 


Rutland-Florence 


Note the UNIFORM APPEARANCE of THIS Marble Exterior 


Rutland-Florence Marble Company 





FOWLER, VERMONT 
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ROYAL INSURANCE CO. BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
HOWELL & STOKES, ARCHITECTS 


‘Kennesaw Georgia Marble 
A white marble with slight veinings. 
Also used in the construction of 


GIRARD TRUST BUILDING, - PHILADELPHIA 
NAT’L METROPOLITAN BANK BLDG., WASHINGTON 
COURT HOUSE, ~ - - NEW ORLEANS 


Produced solely by 


The Georgia Marble Company 
TATE, GEORGIA 


New York Office: 860-2 Marbridge Building 
Chicago Office: 505 Tacoma Bldg. (McKay-Storer Marble Stone Co., Representatives) 
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**The 
Smallest Grand 
That’s Safe 
to Buy’’ 
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| MINIATURE 
badd 

: Supreme guaJity is never better em- 
yhasized than in the Steinway Miniature Grand. 
There is a scientific reason for its size, 
5 feet 10 inches. A piano smaller than this 
| ceases to be a grand piano. 


In an ebonized case, $800. 


if Illustrated catalogue will be sent upon 
request and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


STEINWAY HALL, 
107 and 109 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


Subway Express Station at the Door 


a 
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1810-A CENTURY OF CHOPIN—1910 


Had Chopin composed for a modern concert- 
grand where woz/d inspiration not have led him! 
6< —"" . ° ® ‘ 
To know the = greater Chopin’’, to realize how ingenuity may glorify 
genius, one must hear the Chopin of 


Che Haldwin Pianc 


Here are possibilities of tone-color such as only the composer of the 
 Ballads’’ could conjure. Immensity of tone, also, a Azanissimo that is but 
a whisper, a /or/e overwhelming by contrast, so beautifully shaded are the 
gradations. 

With Baldwin-tone, de Pachmann, authoritative Chopin-Player, reaches 
heights denied by the limited keyboard of Chopin’s day. 

Highly-developed qualities endearing the Baldwin to the tone-poets of 
the piano give it an equally royal place in the regard of cultivated amateurs. 











THE BOOK OF THE BALDWIN PIANO will be sent free upon request. 


Che Baldwin Company 





CINCINNATI 
Chicago New York St. Louis San Francisco 
262 Wabash Ave. 8 E. 34th Street 1111 Olive Street 310 Sutter Street 
Indianapolis Louisville Denver 
18 N. Penn'a St. 425 S. Fourth Ave. 1626 California St. 
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With the Finish of 
Polished Ebony 


HE splendid polished surface and the readiness with which 
Fir may be finished to resemble the expensive hardwoods 
—oak, mahogany and walnut—have supplied but one element to help popularize 


Chehalis Fir Doors 


The other element—the element that puts these doors in a class by themselves—is 
the quality of wood im and workmanship on these doors. Nothing but best quality 
Old Growth Yellow Fir is used and the doors are made according to the methods 
proven best from years of successful door-building experience. The only doors 
manufactured where the wood of all five panels are picked for matched grains. 
If you knew what we know about Chehalis Fir Doors you would specify no 
other door for the house if it was yours. Why not specify the best for others. 
Send for Catalog (X). It tells about the doors. Gives many points of 
special interest to architects. Your name brings it; a dime also brings 

samples of Fir finished in popular woods. Write at once, 


Chehalis Fir Door Co., chehalis, Wash. 





Correct Craftsmen Style 

Morgan Doors are noted for correct- 
ness and originality of design and finish. 
Their construction is guaranteed to be 
absolutely faultless. 


MORG 











add wonderfully to the permanent value, comfort, 
beauty and satisfaction of the house. 

Morgan Doors are light, remarkably strong, and 
built of several layers of wood with grain running 
in opposite directions. Shrinking, warping or swell- 
ing is impossible. Veneered in all varieties of hard 
wood— Birch, plain or quarter-sawed red or white 
Oak, brown Ash, Mahogany, etc. Any style of 
architecture. Very best for Residences, Apart- 
ments, Offices, Bungalows or any building. 

Each Morgan Door is stamped “Morgan” which 
guarantees highest quality, style, durability and 
satisfaction. You can have Morgan Doors if you 
specify and insist. 

In our new book—‘ The Door Beautiful” 
—Morgan Doors are shown in their natural 
color and in all styles of architecture for 
interior or exterior use, and it is explained 
why they are the best and cheapest doors 
for permanent satisfaction in any building. 


A copy will be sent on request. 
Architects:—Details of Morgan Doors in Sweet’s Index 678-9. 
Morgan Company, Dept. R, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Distributed by Morgan Sash and Door Co., Chicago 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Handled by Dealers who do not substitute. 
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NEW DEPARTMENT STORE OF GIMBEL BROS., NEW YORK 











D. H. Burnham & Co., Architects 


All interior trim of above building manufactured 
in genuine Mengel Mahogany by the Robert 
Mitchell Furniture Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The selection of mahogany for these fixtures was 
| made by the owners, owing to the VERY 

SLIGHT INCREASE IN COST over 
domestic woods. 


ARCHITECTS WE SOLIcIT CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
” 4NA \ 


YOU REGARDING COMPARATIVE COSTS 


The C. C. Mengel G Bro. Co. 


Incorporated 


Manufacturers of Mahogany Lumber and Veneers 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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“PUT A STOP TO DEPRECIATION—BUILD WITH CYPRESS AT FIRST !” 











| “THE WOOD ETERNAL” 


r is SO MUCH the best wood—for SO 
Cy PRESS MANY KINDS of uses—that only its more 
conspicuous merits can be covered in any single advertisement. 
CYPRESS advertising will therefore proceed upon the broadest 
lines, with an educational purpose as permanent and safe as your 
investment (or your clients’ investment) in CYPRESS itself. 

For the moment, (and asa guide of rea/ value in your Winter 
Plans for Spring Building, or Spring Improvements, or the 
Repairs due to your not having known CYPRESS before) the 
vital CYPRESS FACTS may be condensed into 9 words :-— 


“CUT OUT REPAIR BILLS— 
BUILD OF CYPRESS AT FIRST!’ 


If “‘it’’ (whether palace, bungalow, “‘back-steps”’ or pasture 
fence) is already huilt— 


MAKE YOUR NEXT REPAIRS WITH CYPRESS 
AND PUT A STOP TO DEPRECIATION 


CYPRESS ts indeed “ the wood eternal,” 

ffz who uses Cypress builds but once. 
Why not FIND OUT what CYPRESS can do for YOU, NOW? 

WRITE US—ASK YOUR OWN QUESTIONS 
about big needs, or little ones. You can rely on 


detailed and reliable counsel if you address our 


“ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT.” 


> * 4@ 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
1211 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Probably your lumber man sells CYPRESS; if not, WRITE US, and we will tell you 


the dealer handicst to you. 
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“PUT A STOP TO DEPRECIATION—BUILD WITH CYPRESS AT FIRST !” 











Some Difference Between These Houses— 
st (Both Cypress): 














It took a cyclone to injure this. Only a cyclone can wear this out, 
er 
¥ = ” a T 
1e 
1e 
| 
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In this house (of solid CYPRESS), in Sinepux- This is a modern residence in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
ent, Md., the heroic Commodore Decatur was roofed and sided with CYPRESS shingles 
born, January 5, 1779 In ISS4 a cyclone left throughout. CYPRESS shingles when weathered 
it as photographed above—wrenched and half- take on a beauty and substantial picturesque- 
denuded, BUT NOT DECAYED. CYPRESS is ness not approached by any other material. 
equal to an insurance policy against Ordinary CYPRESS bevel-siding (clap-boarding) is equally 
Depr ation and Repairs. SPECIFY CYPRESS. enduring. “Cut Out Repair Bills.’’ 


CYPRESS its indeed “the wood cternal.” 
fle who uses Cypress builds but once. 
Why not FIND OUT what CYPRESS can do for YOU, NOW? 
WRITE US—ASK YOUR OWN QUESTIONS 
about big needs, or little ones. You can rely on 


detailed and reliable counsel if you address our 


“ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT.” 








| Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


1211 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


§ Probably your lumber man sells CYPRESS; if not, WRITE US, and we will tell you 
the dealer handiest to you. 
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This illustration 
is from a 
photograph made 
direct from 

the door itself. 
The photograph 
was not retouched. 
This ts an inlaid 
flush veneered 


Red Gum 


door, made by the 
American Compound 
Door Company, 
Chicago. 
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Red Gum ranks in beauty with any 
fine hardwood on the market. 


A number of the largest door manufacturers in the United 
States are makimg Red Gum doors. 

They are depriving themselves of a perfectly legitimate 
profit when the beauty, durability and public liking for Red 
Gum are considered, for they are selling Red Gum doors at 
virtually the same price as doors of yellow pine and unse- 
lected birch—these three woods at about 10% lower than 
| common red oak! 


Red Gum is as fine in appearance as Circassian Walnut 
and is being used in place of mahogany in lots of places. 


Does not its present absurdly low price suggest something 
to the thinking and discriminating architect? 


Architects desiring to see samples of Red Gum, both rough and 
g ; S 





finished, or who wish market prices of selected Red Gum, are invited 
to correspond with any of the following firms: 


ANDERSON—TULLY CO. - . . ° - - - Memphis, Tennessee 
BAKER LUMBER CO. " 7 i a . . Turrell, Arkansas 
LAMB-FISH LUMBER COMPANY - - - - Charleston, Mississippi 
THREE STATES LUMBER COMPANY - -~ -_— - Memphis, Tennessee 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON LUMBER COMPANY, - Morehouse, Missouri 
CHARLES F. LUEHRMANN HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., St. Louis, Missouri 
CARRIER LUMBER & MFG. COMPANY - - - Sardis, Mississippi 
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The Trenton Potteries Company 


Manufacture 
Superior Quality Sanitary Pottery 


By reason of our years of experience in 
the manufacture of all clay fixtures 
only for the modern bathroom and 
toilet, coupled with the best workman- 
ship and material, a business policy of 
fair dealing and upholding a trade 
marked guarantee—by reason of these 
things, the Trenton Potteries Company 
is in a position to fill your specifications 
in a manner which will relieve the ar- 
chitect of further responsibility and se- 
cure absolute satisfaction for his client. 





Our catalogue and all necessary or desired information will be sent 
upon request 


The Trenton 
Potteries Company 


Trenton, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
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FOR EVERY 


REQUIREMENT [| 





*RVSSELL & ERWIN-MFG-CO- 


*CONTRACT:*:AND-ART: DEPART MENT: 
-105 WEST FORTIETH STREET: 
*~NEW: YORK: 
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“Target and Arrow” Roofing Tin 


was used to cover the Sleepy Hol- 
low School at Tarrytown, N. Y. 














HIS historic building now has a roof that is proof against fire, lightning, and 
all attacks of the weather. 


“TARGET AND ARROW?” tin, made by our exclusive process —the “ full- 
seven-open-pot, palm-oil, hand-dipping stack’—1is today the same durable quality we 
have supplied to the American sheet metal roofing trade for more than fifty years. 

It is made at our Philadelphia Works by the slow, thorough methods formerly 
employed at our works in Wales. 

The durability of this plate has been established by the only sure test, the test of 
time. Roofs of this heavily coated, hand-made tin are found in as good condition 
after forty and fifty years’ service as when first put on. Its constant use by archi- 
tects for roofing permanent buildings of the highest type, as well as for less preten- 
tious structures—like this little schoolhouse — indicates its adaptability as a roofing 
material. 

Numerous stocks of this tin are carried at principal distributing points in all parts 
of the United States. No locality is far from a source of supply. 

Made in three thicknesses, IC, IX and IXX—durability the same in each case, the 
difference being in the base plate only. 

Full technical information, including standard specifications for architects’ use, 
will be sent upon request. 


N. & G. Taylor Company of Philadelphia 


Fleadquarters for Good Roofing Tin since 1810 
5o 
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The RICHMOND’ 


Concealed Transom Lift 


In aClass This new device marks an epoch in the 

By Itself manufacture of fixtures for the mechanical 
equipment of modern buildings, being the 
first and only concealed contrivance yet de- 
vised that will successfully and easily oper- 
ate transoms. 








= All parts, exce y > ‘rating k 
Invisible p . except only the ope rating knob, 
4 are concealed within the door trim—the de- 
an vice being installed upon the back of the 
Compact door jamb before the trim is applied. It is 
light, compact and operates easily, noise- 
I I } 
lessly and surely. 
Simple to To open or close transom to any required 
Ooezete angle, simply turn the knob on the door trim 


and when the required angle is reached, let 
go, and the transom stops, and cannot be 
moved until the knob is again turned. No 
locks or hinges are required to hold the 
transom, the device itself serving every 
function required. 
Scientific The “Richmond” Concealed Transom Lift is 
constructed in accordance with important 
scientific principles It is positive in action 
and contains but few joints or contacts. The 
different parts work together smoothly and 
it is practically impossible for it to get out 
of-order—no danger of rods slipping or cogs 
failing to turn, as sometimes happens in the 
old style appliances. 


Principles 





. Convenient Think of the convenience of being able to 
for move the transom to any desired angle by a 
Operator simple turning of a knob within easy reach. 
Compare this with the clumsiness, unreli- 
able and unsatisfactory working of the usual 
For All Size style of transom fixture. 

Transeme The RICHMOND’ Concealed Transom Lift will 
operate such sized transoms as are used 
“ Simply Turn the knob” above doorways, in hotels, office buildings, 
apartments, schools, etc. A Giant Pattern 
Device is made for transoms over entrance 

doors or casement windows. 
The device leaves our factory completely assembled, except for the pivot parts, 
which are placed in jamb and ends of transom. These parts are very simple and 


easy to attach, and the installation requires less work and time to install than 
the ordinary exposed rod. 





Easily Set 


An interesting descriptive booklet will be sent upon request. 


THe M¢Crum- Howe. Co. 
General Offices: Park Ave. and 41st St., New York City 


Branches and Agencies in All Cities 


Manufacturers of Ricumonp Heating Systems— ‘Ricumonp Bath Tubs, Lavatories and Sanitary Plumb- 
ing Devices — -Ricumonp Concealed Transom Lifts—‘Ricumonp Suds Makers—-Ricuwony Suction 
Cleaners— Ricumonp Vacuum Cleaning Systems. 


. §One at Norwich, Conn.—Two at Uniontown, Pa.— 
FIVE PLANTS: (One at Racine, Wis.—One at Chicago, Ill. 


If it’s “Ricumonp” it’s right 
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American Bridge 
Company 
of New York 

















BOSTON & NEWHOUS BUILDINGS, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





Structural Steel for 
Every Purpose 





Annual Capacity, 
750,000 Tons 














General Offices 
Hudson Terminal, 30 Church Street 
New York 


EXPORT REPRESENTATIVES: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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Atlantic 
Terra Cotta Company 


1170 Broadway, N. Y. 


Architects should insist upon 
close fitting Architectural 
Terra Cotta and embody 
«ground joints "’ in their 
specifications. 

The Atlantic Company 
makes a practice of grinding 
joints, invariably on lower 
story and entrance work. 
Although grinding frequently 
accounts for the difference be- 
tween gocd and poor Terra 
Cotta, the practice is far 
from general among manu- 
facturers; few have the nec- 
essary equipment. 


Southern Branch 
Atlanta Terra Cotta Company 
East Point, Ga, 
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“An Ounce of Prevention” 


It is easier to prevent a disastrous fire than it is to 
Stop one. 

The weak point in all. buildings is through the 
windows. 

These openings can be made as fire proof as the walls 
themselves by installing Mullins FireProof Windows. 


Mullins 


Fire Proof—Storm Proof—Dust Proof 


Windows 


have successfully withstood the severest trials not only 
in factory experiments but in actual conflagrations. 


Mullins Windows are perfect windows 
in every way. 

Entire lock-seamed metal with no sol- 
dered joints in frame, sillorsash. They 
cannot warp or buckle and are not affect- 
ed by heat, expansion or contraction. 
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gh el : The Peyton Building of Spokane, Wash- 
- ington, shown herewith, is one of the 
Ej The Peyton Building, Spokane, Wash. man hundreds of modern fire proof 
Equipped with Mullins Metal buildings equipped with Mullins 

Fire Proof Windows. Windows. 


Mullins Fire Proof Windows are man- 
ufactured underthe supervision of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., according to 
the latest specifications of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and every 
window is inspected, approved and labeled with their official label. 

We have catalogues showing our various lines of product. _Please specify the 
cular class of sheet metal work you are interested in and we will send you 
he proper catalog for the same. 


W. H. Mullins Company 
340 Franklin Street Salem, Ohio 


JOE 
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The Ornamental and 
















































One of 
Permanent Roof Several 
ONE-SIXTH THE WEIGHT OF eagnen, 
SLATE, TEN PER CENT. “Each more 
HEAVIER THAN OTHER beautiful 
METAL TILE OR than the 
SHINGLES. other.” 














Showing 













Good for thirty soumee of 
or more years’ i pine 
. +t . ig r 

service, Tile, with 


















Hip and 










Embossed Gable, 

end lap Finials, Hip 
prevents Mouldi 
moisture io tat ding 
from . RASA SAVEASALS ALS ABLE Cresting 
penetrating. Sereno vom tae 


THE REEVES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CANAL DOVER, OHIO 
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Weslora Ekeciric 
er phones 


afford the most sat- 
isftactory and eco- 
nomical means of 
communication be- 
tween the different 
parts of the resi- 
Set for mounting in wall dence, club, factory Set for mounting on wall 
ot business establishment; between house and gar- 
age and the many other places for private telephone 
service. 











Inter-phones are manufactured only by the 
Western Electric Company, the oldest and largest 
| telephone manufacturing concern in the world. They 

are made in various types and capacities,and can be 
completely installed at a very reasonable cost. 

Bulletin No. 2762, giving diagrams, drawings, 
specifications, should be in your hands. You will 
find it of real value. Write our nearest house to- 





day for a copy. 


The Western Electric Company Furnishes Equipment 
for Every Electrical Need 


Weslern-Lhectrue at 


New York Chicago St. Louis Omaha 
Philadelphia Indianapolis COMPANY Kansas City San Francisco 
Cc i ati 


Boston incinnat Denver Los Angeles 











Pittsburg Minneapolis Manufacturer ofthe Dallas Seattle “TELEPHONE OUR NEAREST HOUSE 
Atlanta 5,000,000 “‘Bell’’ Telephones Salt Lake City 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver Antwerp London Berlin Paris Johannesburg Sydney Tokyo 
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COLUMNS 


SELECTED RED GUM 
as advertised on following pages, is 
used in our stock columns which are 
shipped ‘in white.”’ 


WHILE WE SELL TO DEALERS ONLY, WE SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE 


= 


OF ANY WOOD 
EXTERIOR and INTERIOR 


What Makes a 
Good Column? 


DRY LUMBER, Good 
Glue, Good Workmanship 
and not the Style of Joint. 


Our Columns are 
Standards of Quality 


A. F. SCHWERD 


N. S. PITTSBURGH 
PENNSYLVANIA 





























The C. T. NELSON Co. 
MANUFACTURERS 
VERANDA COLUMNS 
and VERANDA WORK 





MOULDINGS 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















Koll’s Patent 
Lock Jomt Columns 


Suitable for Pergolas, Porches or Interior Use 


ARE MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
Elston and Webster Aves., Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Office, 1123 Broadway, New York City 


Send for C stale neue R40 of ec oP oo R29 of sundials 
*stals, and R27 of rergolas. 


See ‘‘ Sw att ie 
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is Escalators 


(Moving Stairways) 











E call attention to the Escalator installation in the new 

Pennsylvania Terminal. 

This modern equipment effectually solves the prob- 

lem of elevating Jarge numbers of people from lower 
to upper levels. The Escalator has a capacity of continuously 
elevating Twelve Thousand persons per hour, safely, conveni- 
ently and without crowding. 
The rapidly growing demand for Escalators is one of the most 
interesting phases of transportation development today, promis- 
ing for this safe and practical equipment a place of first im port- 
ance among historic public utility inventions, 
In addition to the Escalator, the Eleven Electric Traction Pas- 
senger Elevators and Six E hostile Dumbwaiters were also des gned 
and installed by this Company. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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HOW TO DETAIL TERRA COTTA 


Fifty other examples ee oe 
p Pemapetens ie g of and bod ferra 
a cotfa consiruclion 
clagredin wits the willbe found on pages 
owned 131~ 137 Sweets | 
Any Se aot office 














































































THE 
NORTHWESTERN 
TERRACOTTA 
COMPANY 








Raued jonst 3 raph fronts Rawsed jouteot back. 
ov i - 








Roofing and Sheet Metal Work 


We will have for distribution Jan. 1, 1911, a neat, genuine leather bound vest 
pocket memorandum book, without any printing whatever on the outside. 
This will have a pocket on the inside that can be used for railroad tickets or 
cards, and it will also contain a 100-page removable memorandum pad, Will 
be glad to send these on request to any architect or contractor in New York, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Northern New Jersey or Western Connecticut, as long 
as they may last. 


ATLAS ROOFING CO., Newburgh, N. Y. 


The “Quality Roofers” 


CYPRESS =e 


Once Used, Always 
Used 


SEND FOR CATALOG I J — T 


A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


AtlasLock-Bar SteelSash. 


























PATENTED. 
Daylight plentiful wherever our Steel Sash f 
is employed. <A> Fiee 
SIMPLE—LIGHT IN WEIGHT. \ ax 
i 4 ; | 
The most rigid construction on the market. 








Fig. 1 shows vertical bar. Fig. 2 shows cross bar. 
Fig. 3 shows cross bar slipped through vertical bar. 


Write for Catalogue 20. 


MANHATTAN IRON WORKS, jd 


302 East 98th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 











Fig.3. 



































Free to 
Architects 


We will send free, by prepaid 
express, any one of our Royal 
Bali Bearing Trolley House 
Door Hangers (not a small 
model, but the thing itself), 
to any architect who will look 
up our line on pages 588- 
590 of “Sweet’s.”” Only by 
having one of these hangers 
actually in his possession may 





the architect prove to hisown 
satisfaction how unexcelled 
a they are. 





Our new Catalog No. 10, com- 
piled especially for architects, 
will be sent free upon request. 






The RICHARDS 
MANUFACTURING CO. Inc. 
Aurora lllinois. 101 Reade St. N-Y. 
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URA ORD. 


Write for 
Catalog 





Higgin 
All-Metal 


Screens 


Pina ES of steel or copper. Only +5 





inch thick. Enamel or dull finish. 
Trim, neat, inconspicuous, deautiful/ 
Channels metal too. Nothing to warp, 
split, swell, shrink, or rot. No cause for 
sticking. Screens fit perfectly a/ways. 
Netting of so/id bronze wire. Not painted 
because it wzeeds no paint. Can’? rust. 
Never has to be painted. A/ways looks like 
new. Fastened by our patented inside 
round frame. Held uniformly tight but not 
bent sharply at any point. No breaking. 
Measurements taken, screens 


Complete information gladly 
Write today. 


Offices in all large cities. 
delivered and fitted anywhere. 
sent to architects and owners. 


Higgin 
All- Metal 


Weather Strip 


ITS info thesash—not against 
it. Parts around window anda 
window frame dovetail. Also 

those between the two sashes. No 
matter how window frame and sash may 

change afterwards through warping or shrinking, weather 
strip remains air-tight. Never wears through because edges 
of metal don't touch. One part is zinc; other bronze. NO 
friction. Window slides in rounded metal part; not in tight 
angle. Neversticks. Write for circular. 


THE HIGGIN MFG. CO. 
8606-528 Washington Ave. Newport, Ky. 
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LIAS 
SPRUE BUTTS 


A PRODUCT OF RECOGNIZED SUPERIORITY 


COMBINING ALL THE VALUABLE FEATURES WHICH 
EXPERIENCE HAS DEMONSTRATED TO BE 
DESIRABLE 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE R26 


Chicago Spring Butt Company. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Diamond H Switches 
aE 


and Flush Receptacles 
































are used in the best electrical in- 
stallations throughout the country. 
They make a good line to specify. 


Made by 
THE HART MFG. COMPANY 


Hartferd, Conn. 

















HOSE RACK 


SURE IN OPERATION 
HOSE UNDER COVER 
ATTACHED PINS 


Made of PRESSED STEEL 
and MALLEABLE IRON 
Can be attached to wall, to stand pipe, or by means of nipple direct to valve. 


Wirt & Knox Mfg. Co., 20-24 No. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 


Catalogue on Request 























can be distinguished by our Trade Mark, the Colored Spou 
It has been proved by long experience to be the most ecoe 


nomical device for hanging windows. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, . BOSTON, MASS. 








Residerce of E. Drexel Godfrey, Esq., Oceanic, N. J. 
Protected from Lightning by the 
N. Wallace System of Solid 
Copper Lightning Conductors 
N. WALLACE, Farmington, Connecticut 
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Good Refrigerator Insulation 


Do you realize its importance ? 





Good insulation will keep your ice bills down. Fine 
hardware and beautiful cabinet work won't. 

Better cut some of that out, if necessary, and get a 
plainer box insulated throughout with two or three 
inches of 


Nonpareil Corkboard 


It costs a little more than makeshift insulation 
air-spaces, mineral wool, charcoal, paper, etc. 

jut think of the advantages—you save ice—you get 
a lower temperature—you get an absolutely sanitary 
cooler—your box lasts longer. 


9° 





The reason Simply because Nonpareil Corkboard 
is not fibrous or porous like the other materials men- 
tioned, but cellular—just a mass of tiny sealed air 
cells. 

Heat has a hard time getting through Moisture can’t get in at all. Hence, there is no 
rot, no mold, no offensive odors, no deterioration whatever 
If your dealer can’t supply coolers insulated with Nonpareil Corkboard, or if you want to 


Nonpareil Corkboard under microscope, 
showing sealed air cell 


build your own cold storage rooms, write us. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., vepcrines. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BRANCHES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 





























Does Your Roof Leak 


Buckingham- Virginia 
ROOFING SLATE 


Four Gold Medals at Expositions 


Best Roofing on earth. First cost Guaranteed to be strictly unfading. 


—only cost. This slate put on buildings eighty 
When properly put on will last a years ago, same color today as 


lifetime. when put on. 


The Williams Slate Co., Arvonia, Va. 


Owners and Operators of the Celebrated “‘Old Nicholas’? Quarries 
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iz | 
l Hotel 


Ice and Cooling 
Machinery 


Artificial refrigeration so sim- 
ple the changing and inexperi- 
enced help cannot fail to get 
perfect results. 





Hotels in smaller towns, where 
artificial refrigeration has been 
thought impossible, are now among | 
the most enthusiastic supporters of 
the Baker System. 

Nothing to get out of order, and 
built so strong there is nothing to 
repair. 

Cheaper than delivered ice. Sim- 
pler to operate than a heating sys- 
tem. 

Write for our data on cost of 

equipment and maintenance of 
| BAKER INSTALLATIONS 
ij in hotels of all sizes in all parts of 
the country. 


Baker Ice Machine Co. 


Omaha. Nebraska 


| - 





























Canvas 
you can walk on 


BAYONNE 
ROOF anp DECK 
CLOTH 


This is a chemically treated fabric 
designed for use on boat decks and 
porch roofs, where it will be walked 
on. It is particularly tough, is eas- 
ily laid, and, unlike any other can- 
vas on the market, requires but one 
coat of paint. This is due to the 
chemical treatment, which densifies 
the fibre. 














Shipped direct to any destination. Write 
our nearest office for samples. 


JOHN BOYLE & CO., Inc. 


112-114 Duane Street 70-72 Reade Street 
New York 


202-204 Market Street, St. Louis 
“50 years’ experience back of it” 























What Press Clipping 
Will Do For You 


In business, as an aid in finding 
new markets and new outlets for 
your products. 

In keeping posted on any subject 
under the sun in which you may 
be interested. 

In literary work of whatever na- 
ture, supplying original material 
for lectures, addresses, debates, etc. 


LL this we will gladly tell you just 
for the asking. Write us at once, 
stating what your business is or what 
you are interested in, and we will 
give you full information and advice 
as to how Press Clippings can help 
you and what it will cost. 
The International Press Clipping Bu- 
reau receives, reads and clips fifty- 
five thousand publications, daily and 
weekly papers, monthly magazines, 
trade, literary and religious papers, 
etc. Let us show you why and how 
we can be of service to you at how 
little cost. 


International 
Press Clipping Bureau 
Dept. 103 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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YVHEELING po” gy CEILINGS 





Artistic Fireproof 
Permanent Dustproof 
Economical Sanitary 


Look for the It stands for 

















Trade Mark Quality in 
on Every Material, 
Shipping Design and 
Crate Workmanship 








In Harmony with 
All Styles 
of Architecture 


May we send you 
a copy of 
Catalog No. 300? 


WHEELINC CORRUCATINC COMPANY, WHEELINC, W. VA. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND STORES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS CHATTANOOGA 


























The Ohio Elevator& Machine Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 






Passenger and 


Freight 
Elevators 


FOR EVERY 
SERVICE 





Electric Hydraulic 
Belt and Hand Power 





“The Attainment of Perfection in Elevators.” Adaptable to any height of building and has 
very high speed. Absolutely smooth in operation. Equipped with every safety known, 
stopping and starting without jerk or jar. 


The Ohio Elevator & Machine Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 























Every 
Club 


Ho: Ise 


Should have a plunge bath and 
swimming pool—one of the clean 
white enamel-lined kind, as bright 
and sparkling as a china dish. 


Old club houses not already 
provided wiia this health and 
pleasure giving necessity can easily 
arrange for the necessary alteration 
or addition. 


New club houses should be 
planned with reference toan ample 
plunge bath. 


Our enameled brick for the 
lining, and our new type patented 
life rail, make possible a_ better 
swimming bath than even the old 
Romans enjoyed. 


THE AMERICAN 
ENAMELED BRICK AND 
tae CO. 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Agents in 65 principal cities 


See our catalog on pages 101-107 “Sweet's” Catalog, 1910 
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Write us on your 
letterhead, and we 
will send you a sample 


SOSS 


Invisible | 


Hinge 


When the 
B~: door is 





closed, 
there are 
no project- 
ing butts 








SOSS MFG. COMPANY 


443 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Casement | 


— 
Windows 
Nl A ocetestewteace 


























| Safe 


Adjuster is con- 
\i cealed under the 
U), stool of the win- 








iy dow—works with- 
Mm out raising the 
Screen —no part 





. = a protruding in the 
E z ee — when not in 
re _ 2 
a 


Sperry Casement Windows are 
locked weatherproof and _ burglar- 
proof when closed. Are locked so 
rigidly in every open position that 
no wind can rattle or force them. 
Are opened and closed without lean- 
ing out of the window or even rais- 
ing the screen. 

The children safely operate the 
Sperry. 


See page 595 Sweet's Catalogues for 
installation and specification detail. 


OSCAR C. RIXSON CO. 














111 West Harrison Street, CHICAGO 
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WORKS AT SAYREVILLE, ON THE RARITAN RIVER, NEW JERSEY 


SAYRE & FISHER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of FINE PRESSED FRONT BRICK OF 

VARIOUS SHADES, PLAIN AND MOULDED SUPERIOR 

ENAMELED BRICK, SEVERAL COLORS -:- “4ARD 

BUILDING BRICK, FIRE BRICK AND HOLLOW BRICK 
SEE OUR CATALOGUE IN "“SWEET’S INDEX” 


' OFFICE, 261 BROADWAY, cor. Warren St., NEW YORK | 




















SANITARY GLASS FACING 









A cushion between every facing takes care of the expansion 
of the glass. 
A patent dovetail cup on the back, which anchors it securely 
to the concrete backing. 
No cracks for dirt or germs to lodge. 
Will never craze or become discolored. 
SANITARY IN EVERY RESPECT 


The Sanitary Glass Facing and Brick Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Empire Door Holder 


Ka 50 per 
Our name is stamped on every foot improved e cent. 


greater 
uarantee 
binds pressure 


SILVER LAKE|| ogee ES 
SASH CORD si , y ify : iia) ge 


apply. 
because we know that it is made by skilled Nie 2 Easy to 
labor, on the best braiding machines and operate. 


from the best stock obtainable. 
ALDWELL MFG. COMPANY 
Specify SILVER LAKE A «ene Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


ee | TU FAN MEASURING 
FRANCIS § TAPES and RULES 
re Indispensable for Accurate Work 
HOWARD f For an ante ic ers. ch No. 20. 
th § ; aginaw, Mich.,U.S.A 
Y kaw yore EE THE [UFKIN fPULE (70.%"' sont 
GARDEN BENCHES IN STONE 
AND MARBLE Sticelain Enamel Feand vi va" 
VASES, PEDESTALS, FONTS etnies aid La (Sint 


TABLES, BALUSTRADES Shane Genk x, 


La 
MANTELS, DOORWAYS, Etc. C aped 
SEND FOR BOOKLET AND PICTURES Miele spov Sar ean i Ree. U8 


[cee RINALD BROS, 142146; ancack 


. WE DO PLANTING FOR 
The Dictograph | We shall be pleased to mail pew heeen eon 


Catalog No. 85 to Architects having Landscape work, 
IDEAL OFFICE INTERCOMMUNICATION Submit to us your list of requirements for special 


quotations. Visit our Nurseries. 


Saves Time and Nerves for the Busy Man BOBBINK G&G ATKINS 


Nurserymen, Florists and Planters 
INSTANTANEOUS 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
SECRET wad 


etl ~eataaeed C. G. HUSSEY & CO. 
NATIONAL DICTOGRAPH CO. I Pittsburg, Pa. 


Tel. 3790 Mad. Sq. 1265 Broadway, New York MANUFACTURERS OF CORRUGATED ROUND AND SQUARE 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities COPPER CONDUCTOR PIPE 


EAVES TROUGHS, ELBOWS AND SHOES 
MEDICINE SHEET COPPER FOR CORNICE AND ORNAMENTAL WORK 
HESS sanaat LOCKER —* rr} 
SANITARY Over $500,000,000 worth of 
E only modern Sanitary Steel BUILDING MATERIAL was pur- 
Medicine Cabinet or Locker. chased tast year. 
Handsome beveled mirror door. Snow 
white, everlasting enamel, inside andout. st e = sg = ? E 
FOR OUR SAI oor , naan Pg oo 2 I aged nal 
Costs less than wood and is better. Should be 2 a m4 4 
in every bathroom. Is dust, germ and vermin clusively on SWEET’S CATALOGUE 
proof and easily cleaned with warm water. ; for building material information. 
a lf you want to be indexed in the 


Send for illustrated circular. next issue, write now for particu- 
HESS, 933 L Tacoma Bid., Chicago lars. 


Sold om Approval. Free Booklet. SWEET’S 
11 EAST 24th ST... NEW YORK 























































































INK : 
GREEN LA 


Ivy 


M. P. DURABLE 
j INTERIOR VARNISH 


is our best varnt 





y use ac 
e beauty of 
sl) woods, and we 
narantee it to give perfect 
aclion 
Used by the 
Best Painters 
Everywhere 
List Price, $3 per Gal. 
We will appreciate your 
specification of this ma- 
terial, and we agree to 
fullow up the work to 
insure ite use 
See Sweet's, pp. 1834, 1825 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 
Makers of Hich Grade Varnishes 
for all purp 


Glidden Bidg., Cleveland 
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“4¢,1GHTS and ELEVA- 
L TORS may be served 
from the same bus bars, if 
there is a 


Ridgway Unit 
in the power plant. There 
will be no flicker to the 
lights when the elevators 
Start. 


Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co. 
Ridgway, Pa. 
































PROMETHEUS ELECTRIC 
PLATE WARMERS are made with 
outer and inner bodies fitted to angle iron 
frames. The walls are of Russia iron, 
where visible, and the space between 
walls is filled with mineral wool, insuring 


satisfactory insulation. 


The doors are made either sliding, 
with heavy cast bronze grips, or swing- 
ing on Bommer spring butts. The steel 
trim is finished and plated in the same 


manner as the best grades of hardware. 


The shelves are all loose and readily 


removable. 


PROMETHEUS ELECTRIC 
PLATE WARMERS are not made ir 
stock sizes. We have built them to fir 


all sorts of irregular spaces. 


Send dimensions and we will make 


you a price f. o. b. destination 


Prometheus 
Electric Co. 


236 East Forty-third Street 
NEW YORK 
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Stain Your Roofs 


A handsomely stained roof gives an air of dis- 
tinction to the commonest house, and the rich, 
velvety moss-green and tile-red shades of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


not only beautify your house, but thoroughly pre- 
serve the shingles. They are made of Creosote, 
“the best wood preservative known,” and thous- 
ands of roofs—and walls also—have been stained 
and preserved by them. Send for Samples of 
Wood and Circulars. Free. 


. Sole Mfrs. 
Samuel Cabot, Inc., 5°'"eMiSton, mass. 
1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 350 Dearborn Ave., CHICAGO Clientes Architect 
Agents at all Central Points Barton Keen Philadelphia 


JAPANESE GRASS CLOTH 
JAPANESE BURLAPS 
JAPANESE SHIKII SILKS 


FOR WALL DECORATIONS 
In specially selected shades and original effects 
Full stock always on hand 


LIONEL MOSES, Importer 
27 East Twenty-first Street, New York 


Book of samples of complete line mailed free on application. Trade Exclusively 


























astic Ornaments 


—— ARCHITECTS —— 


Are you interested t obtain the most effective and telling results from the 
ornamental work you draw into your plans? Do you want same to be an 
exact characteristic reproduction of the style or period of design you want 
your building or rooms to represent? Then send your plans for estimating 
the cost of the Ornamental Plaster, Composition or Cement work to 


THE DECORATORS SUPPLY CO., Archer Ave. and Leo St., CHICAGO 


We have the largest and best equipped manufacturing plant 
for that purpose in the world 








Exclusive Plastic Ornaments 


For Interior and Exterior 


Particular attention 
given to ARCHITECTS’ 
requirements and _  de- 
signs. We employ only 
the most skilled work- 
men in PLASTER COM- 
POSITION STAFF and 
CEMENT. 


FISCHER & JIROUCH, 1008 Scovill Avenue, S. E., Cleveland, O. 
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Art in Shingle Stains 











Residence John L. Mitchell, Norwich, Conn. 
Cudworth & Woodworth, Architects 


Parker, Preston & Co.’s 
Art in Shingle Stains are 


Waterproof and Odorless 
Contain No Creosote 


Colors of extreme tone and richness 
and of abs lute purity, combined with 
pure linseed oil and our special Water- 
proof Protective Liquid. 

Endorsed by Leading Architects and others. 
Send for cabinet of rich colors, free. 
Manufactured solely by 
PARKER, PRESTON & CO., Inc., Norwich, Ct. 
New York Branch, 25 W. 424 St. 




































REG’D VU. &. PATENT OFFICE 


FOR TINTING AND 
DECORATING 
Walls and Ceilings 


SIMPLE : ARTISTIC : DURABLE 
Beautiful Water Color Effects 


oF 


See “ Sweet’s 


M. EWING FOX & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


New York Chicago 





Testing White Lead 


you have decidedin your 
mind that pure white lead 
and linseed oil make the 
best paint, the next point 
to c'ear up is how to know 
a pure white lead when 
you see it. Pure white 
lead is made from metallic lead, and 
by means of a blowpipe every bit 
of it can be changed back to metal- 
lic lead. You cannot do this with 
adulterated white lead. 


The Dutch Boy Painter trade mark is also 
a sign of purity. White lead bearing this 
trade mark stands the blowpipe test and 
weather and time tests, too, 





National Lead Company 


New York Boston Buffalo — Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis 


(John T.. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Of! Company, Pittsburgh) 














REPUTATION 


Now, if ever, is the time when reputation 


counts. The cost of Turpentine, Linseed Oil 
and Varnish Gums has advanced so enormously 
that the temptation to market inferior goods is 
naturally strong. 

Reputation is the best guarantee that you ob- 


tain what you want. 
his warranty is found on every can of 


:: X. L.. No. 1 — The finest varnish for interior work 
I. X. L. Floor Finish 
Spar Coating 


WE GUARANTEE 


these varnishes as well aged and made of nothing 
but hard fossil gums of superior grade, finest oil 
of special refining and pure spirits of turpentine. 


No Rosin. No Substitutes 
Your customers protected by 
**83 Years’ Experience in Every Can’’ 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
West Ave., 6th and 7th Sts., Long Island City 
P. O. Box 1780, New York City 
Western B:anch, 3532-348. Morgan St., Chicago 
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(SPECIAL EXTRA NUMBER OF THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, 1910) 
Limited Edition. Noreprint. Cloth, $3.00 net. Postage 35 cents. Paper, $2.50 net. Postage 25 cents. 


The fascinating subject of peasant art in Europe has up to the present been inadequately 
treated in any publication For some years past the editor of the STUDIO has been 
accumulating material in order to enable him to issue a series of special numbers dealing with 
the subject, and with the aid of collectors and connoisseurs in various parts of the Continent, 
he has got together a wealth of material 

The first of these numbers will be devoted to the peasant art of Sweden, Iceland and Lapland. A vast num- 
ber of most interesting examples have been especially photographed for reproduction in this volume. The 
illustrations number about 600, including several in color, and embrace examples of Furniture, Woodcarving, 
Metal Work, Jewelry, Lace, Embroidery, Tapestry, Pottery, etc. 

These reproductions should prove of the greatest interest to all designers and craftsmen; 
they teem with ideas and suggestions, and not only do they give an insight into the home life 
of the people, but they generally show much more originality in design and treatment than is 
to be found in modern productions. 

As the edition will be limited and the work will not be reprinted, those who wish to secure 
copies should nlace their orders at once 


THE GARDENS OF ENGLAND 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIO SPECIAL EXTRA NUMBERS. LIMITED EDITION. NO REPR 


GARDENS IN THE SOUTHERN AND WESTERN COUNTIES 
4to. Cloth $5.00 net. Postage 35 cents 

150 full-page illustrations, including plates in color. With articles on the history of garden- 

making and the principles of garden-making. 





GARDENS IN THE MIDLAND AND WESTERN COUNTIES 
4to, Cloth $5.00 net. Postage 35 cents 
151) full-page illustrations, including plates in color. With an article on the use of gardens. 


IN PREPARATION 


GARDENS IN THE NORTHERN COUNTIES 
4to. $3.00 net. Postage 35 cents 
NOTE—These Extra Numbers, being issued in strictly limited edition, without reprint, are 
advanced in price after publication In order to secure the forthcoming volume at 83.00 net, 
orders should be entered in advance. 


THE STUDIO YEAR BOOKS of DECORATIVE ART 


Limited Edition. No Reprint. Prices will be advanced 


4to. Bound in Green Cloth. About four hundred illustra- 
tions in black and white and numerous beautiful plates in 
color. The prices are as follows; 1906, $5 net; 1907, $10 
net; 1908, $5 met; 1909, $5 net; 1910, $5 net. Postage 
each 35c. extra. 








These Year Books will be of the greatest value 
and assistance to all interested in the most re- 
cent developments in the Decorative and Applied 
Arts. They form a complete record of the best 
work being produced today in 


Furniture Wood Work 
Fireplaces Jewelry 
Tapestries Enamels 

Stained Glass Metal Work 
Interior Arrangement Leather Work 
Pottery Embroideries 
Porcelain Textile Fabrics 
Glass Wall and Ceiling Decoration 


JOHN LANE COMPANY "¢ lstemnational studio NEW YORK 





Te 
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ADVENTURES IN HOME MAKING 


By ROBERT and ELIZABETH SCHACKLETON 


S8vo. Profusely illustrated. $1.75 net. Postage 20 cents. This book will aid the home builder in 
solving many knotty problems, both through the many splendid iliustrations and the lucidity of the text. 








* 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING STUDIES 


By SAMUEL PARSONS 


Profusely illustrated. Cloth. 8vo. $2.00 net. Postage 20 cents. Excellent illustrations showing 
the successfully carrying out of Mr. Parsons’ work, particularly in Central Park, New York City, etc. 








| JOHN LANE COMPANY ™: iicrratotie” NEW YORK 






































































































































































HE Refrigerator 


is the keystone of the 

culinary department 
in every home. For con- 
venience and the economy 
of floor space and ice, the 
Built-to-Order style is al- 
ways the most satisfactory. 
The refrigerator then be- 
comes an integral part of 
the dwelling, and in lay- 
ing out plans for modern 
kitchens, the specifications 
should call for one of the 


MSCCRAY 


Refri 
efrigerators 

Our corps of specialists, experienced in 
refrigerator drafting, is always at your com- 
mand. Designs, plans and practical help 
will be given without charge, to assist you 
in any point that may arise, such as the lo- 
cation, style or size required under given 
conditions. 

The true principle of refrigeration is based 
on scientific laws, and being embodied in th 
McCray Refrigerators, results in a ‘cold 


draft’ air circulation that lowers the tem- 
perature several degrees more than would 
be possible otherwise. prevents decay and 
absorbs all gases thrown off by food stuffs. 
Therefore, when you specify the McCray, 
Built-to-Order, you obtain a refrigerator 
made on scientific principles and installed 
correctly, as part of the dwelling. 

We are anxious to send you Our literature. 
It’s free. 


McCray Refrigerator Company 
205 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


New York Branch, 231 West 42d Street 
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“KOH-I-NOOR” 
PENCILS 


are famous for quality. Ar- 
chitects and Draftsmen use 
them everywhere. They are 
manufactured in 17 degrees, 
which are always uniform. 


Made in Austria by 
L. 6 C. Hardtmuth 


A complete assortment and 
large stock constantly on hand 





KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


Direct Importers 


127 Fulton Street New York 
BRANCHES 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 



































| Fine Inks=Adhesives 
HICCINS’ 


DRAWING INKS, ETERNAL WRITING 

INK, ENGROSSING INK, TAURINE 

MUCILAGE,PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE, 

DRAWING BOARD PASTE, LIQUID 

PASTE, OFFICE PASTE, VEGETABLE 
GLUE, ETC. 


Are the finest and best goods of their kind 


A 


Bunsacipate yourself from the corrosive and ill- 
smelling kind and adopt the Higgins Inks and 
Adhesives. Theywil! be a revelation to you. The 
Drawing Inks are the Standard of the World. Eter- 
nal Ink writes everlastingly black. The adhesives 
are clean, sweet, and remarkably efficient. For 
home, office, library or school, for all private and 
public use we guarantee them absolutely the best. 


AT DEALERS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


271 OTH STREET BROOKLYN, WN. ¥. 
ALSO CHICAGO AND LONDON 
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Economy in Heating 


The greatest factor in economical heating is an effici- 
ent pipe covering. When steam or hot water are deliv- 
ered through uncovered or poorly insulated pipes the loss 
by radiation and condensation, and the consequent waste 
of fuel, is enormous. Unfortunately, radiation and con- 
densation cannot be observed, consequently many who 
realize the necessity of covering pipes do not realize that many pipe cover- 
ings are but little better than none and are only deceiving. 


J-M Ashestocel Pipe Covering 


For Hot Water and Low and Medium Pressure Steam 


Costs practically the same as ordinary pipe covering, but is many times as efficiont, b 
cause it is made on a different principle 

Th insulating properties of pipe covering depend on the amount of dead (motionless) 
air it confines 


AIR CELLS 


J-M Asbestccel is built on the principle of an arch, with the air cel’s running around the 
pipe, preventing the circulation of air, while other coverings have the cells running from end to 
end. allowing the air to travel back and forth By actual tests, J-M Asbestocel has shown 
that it will pay for itself in fuel saved in an average of eight and one-half months 

Being made of asbestos, it is light in weight, fireprcof, and not affected by heat, dampn« 
acid or chemical fumes It cannot crack, break or lose its insulating efficiency from rough 
handling or vibration It is as good an insulator at the end of ten years as when first put on 


May we send you sample and boo! 


H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE co. 


: Mannfa estos, Row 
re - nen M Pittsb rg 
Buff Kans City Ne Orleans Seatt t 
_ For peg The saaies H. W. Johns-Manville rm ‘Limited ees % ieuie 
‘ “ Toronto. Ont. Montreal, Que. oe Rata F ers 
: _ Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver, B. ee nisin 























WASHED AIR FOR BANKS 


Here is a list of representative banking houses that are not satis- 
fied with using the dusty, smelly air of the street to ventilate the rooms 
on which so much money has been expended for decoration, and in 
which so many valuable workers must live. 


BANK OF COMMERCE........ Kansas City, Mo. IMPORTERS’ & TRADERS' aia AL BANK 
CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK. ..-.Chicago, IIl. New York City 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL’: B ANK .Chicago, Ill. JENNINGS DAY & NIGHT BANK. .-Chicago, III. 
COMMONWEALTH TRUST CO..Philadelphia, Pa. KUHN-LOEB & CO........New York Ci ty, N. Y 
CORN EXCH'GE NATIONAL BANK Chicago, Il. LACLEDE NATIONAL BANK. .....St. Louis, Mo 
FARMERS’ & MERCHANTS’ BANK LAND & TITLE BUILDING....Philadelphia, Pa. 
Minne polis, Minn. NAT'L GERMAN-AMERICAN BANK Wausau, Wis 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK..........Chicago, IIl. NORTHWEST'N BANK BLDG. Minneapolis, Minn 
Ser. ie Bote BO! eee Toronto, Ont. 
.Kansas City, Mo. OLD COLONY TRUST BLDG......Boston, Mass. 
.Boston, Mass. SUFFOLK BANK. rere Tee —h (lhl 
: St. Paul, Minn THIRD NATIONAL ‘ BANK..........Chicago, Lil. 
GUARDIAN TRUST BUILDING....Cleveland, O. WESTERN GERMAN BANK.......Cincinnati, O. 


Architects and owners interested in what washed air will do in any building or any room 
are invited to use our engineering department. 


The experience of over two hundred successful air washer installations is at your disposal 


THOMAS & SMITH, 114-116 North Carpenter Street, Chicago 





New York, 288 Hudson St................ L. THOMAS Kansas City, Mo., Postal Bid 

Cleveland, Hickox Bidg....... .. McDONALD BROS. KANSAS CITY ENGINEERING CO. 
Detroit, Majestic Bldg.. ......McDONALD BROS. Pittsburg, 1101 Park Bldg....J. A. ag ge 
Minneapolis, Security Bank Bidg., Boston, 88 Broad St.......... BENJAMIN K. HOUG 


GEORGE A. YOKOM CO. _— Philadelphia, Bailey Bidg 
St. Louis, Chemical Bldg.......... T. J. PETERS CO. HOS. KOLISHER ENG. CO. 
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The Superior Organization —— — 


BLACKSTONE HOTEL 


and Efficiency of the Chicago ¥ 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING 
COMPANY 


for the execution of large fire- 

proofing contracts, wherever 

they may be located, is a factor 

just as important as the superi- 
ority of its product— 


TERRA COTTA diate ; 
HOLLOW TILE __ (jeg 
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Practically all the great Op- 
erations which have made this 
decade the most notable in 
building annals stand as fireproof 
monuments to the greater effect- 
iveness of this Company’s serv- 
ices as well as to the higher ex- 
cellence of its fireproofing ma- 
terials. 
The same is even more true of 
the many notable operations 
now in progress—the Grand 
Central Terminal, Municipal 
Buildings, New York; the 
People’s Gas Building, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; Windsor 
Station, Montreal; being typi- 
cal examples. 


Our publications are at the service 
of any one interested in any form 
of fireproof construction. 
The largest company in the world devoted 
solely to the business of fireproof construction 

in both Hollow Tile and Reinforced Concrete. 
New York, Flatiron Bldg.; Chicago, Commercial! National 
Bank Bldg. ; Boston, John Hancock Bldg. ; Philade!phia, Land 
Title Bidg.; Washington, Cok rado Bidg.; Canton, City 
National Bank Bldg.; Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg.; Min- 
Neapolis, Lumber Exchange; Los Angeles, Central Bidg.; 
Toronto, Tradc rs Bank Bldg. 

Offices in all principalcities—26 FACTORIES | 


National Fire Proofing Company 


Organized 1889 
FULTON BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 







































HOTEL SHERMAN 
Chicago 
Holabird & Roche 
Architects 
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United States Steel Products Co., 30 Church St., 
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New York: Export Representatives. 
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FIREPROOF WINDOWS 
FOR FACTORIES 





















































containing full-sized details. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 


767 Trussed Concrete Building 


Are you interested in Fireproof Construction? In- 
vestigate the Kahn System Reinforced Concrete. 


Write for UNITED STEEL SASH Catalogue, 


Detroit, Mich. 









" United Steel Sashes cannot burn or rot—stop the spread of fire 
do not wear out—give increased light to your building—cut 
Bry Ad down insurance rates—and are more economical than 
wood frames. 
p> SS aS In selecting a steel sash, be sure to 
iS compare these important advantages 
—~ »f > 
I ot the 
_ 
— , 
a ted Steel 
—~ ul nited Stee 
~ 
& « 
‘ TS. Da 1 . 
2 ~ Strength. — The sections are un- 
ed hy sa usually deep, and the joint is not 
7 Ba Ro weakened by punching or cutting. 
- “a 
; | ae a Weatherproofness.— The contin- 
é € uous double contact around ventila- 
1 tor effectively shuts out draft and 
x Fe ‘ rain. 
: , 
4 ; Maximum Daylight, because the 
deep, narrow sections offer practical- 
, ly no obstruction to the light. 
: Glazing. —Our special spring clips 
greatly reduce the cost of glazing by 
® doing away with the use of trouble- 
“ some iron pins. 
: _— Workmanship.—f superior ex- 
——+—_tam | A b t leh cellence and finish, making the sash 
red fi Seo Babee is wo very attractive in appearance. 
<3 ae | “3 | 4 - 
* | — 
he 
; Remarkable strength of United Steel 
Sash. Eight men balanced on ventilator frame. 





Reinforced 
Concrete 
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WITNESS A METAL LATH MADE FROM IRON—99.949% PURE. THE IRON 
THAT WAS USED AGES AGO AND STILL STANDS. 
THIS IS HERRINGBONE INGOT IRON LATH 





It is the 
impurities in 
steel or cheap 
iron which 
disintegrate 
under the 
action of plas- 
ter acids. And 
since steel and 
cheaply pre- 
pared iron con- 
tain a large 
percentage of 
impurities, a 
lath made 
from them 
will rust and 
perish when 





subjected to 
the corrosive 
elements cf the 
acids in hard 
or patent plas- 
ters, to the 
action of gases 
or moisture in 
the air and to 
the damag- 
ing influences 
of salt 
atmospheres, 

















THE PURER THE IRON, THE GREATER ITS RESISTANCE 
TO CORROSION ,« 


AN 






IS MADE FROM AMERICAN 
INGOT IRON WHICH IS 
ALMOST CHEMICALLY PURE 


Under a corrosion test of immersion 





UUM, 
UMMM 





ina od solution of sulphuric acid for 
twenty-four days, steel lost 14.41% 
while AMERICAN NGOT IRON Iost 
Ceiling Lath (Patented) only 00.21%. Siding Lath (Patented) 
Architects and Engineers are requested to make this test for their own satisfaction. Samples will be fur- 
nished tor this purpose upon request 


a 
For Permanent, Indestructible, Fireproof Walls, we recommend Herringbone Ingot Iron Lath 
Ask for test samples—sent free, postpaid, together with Architect’s Pamphlet on INGOT IRON LATH. 





eit 


ee ae 


Merscusvely by THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY, *°Ssic°¥. 
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ARCHITECTS 


PLEASE NOTICE 


Made from Covered with 
Unpickled Anti-Rust 
a > Preparation 


Reversible 


DOES NOT CORRODE AND DISINTECRATE 
SPECIALLY DESIRABLE FOR EXTERIOR STUCCO WORK 
The Only Lath Used on the new Grand Central Station, New York 


THE GARRY IRON AND STEEL CO. 


EASTERN OFFICE, 345 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















THE NORTHSIDE INN, JEROME, IDAHO 
THE EXTERIOR FINISH OF THIS HOTEL IS ENTIRELY STUCCO, WITH “TRUSS LOOP” METAL LATH 


“TRUSS LOOP” METAL LATH 
Possesses all the necessary requirements for STUCCO BUILDINGS and HOUSES 


ECONOMY 


moe" FIRE RESISTANCE 80% cov: 


RIGLDITY 





Write for Particulars and Proofs 


The BOSTWICK STEEL LATH CO., No. 5 Woodcock St. 
NILES, OHIO 
78 
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Some Cold Logic About Reinforcing 
Steel—from the User’s Standpoint 


The interests of the Engineer, Architect, Contractor and Owner, 
with regard to a structure, are identical. 

Now consider what the interests of these parties are as related 
to reinforcement for a structure. 

Assuming always, of course, that the designing of the reinforcing 
is in every Way most efficient, are not the other requirements: 


1. Quality of steel. Steel of a definite and uniform tensile strength 
and elasticity. 

2. A reinforcement providing a perfect mechanical bond with the 
concrete, thereby insuring development of the full strength of 
steel. That means’a deformed bar. 


5. Assured shipment of the steel at the time specified. 


4. Delivery of the steel in the exact count of sizes, lengths and 
conditions specified 


Now consider how these four requirements are fulfilled by 


Corrugated Bars 


and the mighty organized service of the Corrugated Bar Co. 


1. The quality of steel in Corrugated Bars is assured because all 
stock is rolled under the direct supervision of our own inspect- 
ors at each of the five mills rolling our product Every “heat 
is tested. tesult of test is furnished to customer when desired. 


” 


All Corrugated Bars are rolled from new billet stock, unless 
otherwise specified 


» 


Corrugated Bars were not only the first deformed reinforcing 


bar on the market, but there has never been any other bar 
marketed which has evolved any principle of structural advan- 
tage not contained in Corrugated Bars. Corrugated Bars insure 
a perfect mechanical bond 

3. Five of the largest rolling mills in the United States are rolling 
a certain proportion of their tonnage each month into Cor- 
rugated Bars. We also carry in stock regularly a reserve of 


about 10,000 tons. These conditions enable us to gvarantee 
j Abdo $n 


shipments from mill in four weeks—from stock in seven days. 





4. Bars shipped from our own warehouses are, of course, properly 
counted for correct number of sizes and lengths as ordered. 
More than that, however, our inspectors at the mills are re- 
sponsible for this service on mill shipments, as well as for 





quality of steel. 


The contractor is, therefore, assured of correct count, whether 
from stock or mill shipment The great value and time economy, 
on the job, of this accurate service is obvious. 

Specific information about Corrugated Bars and Corrugated Bar 
Service with respect to any structure you are planning will be fur- 
nished promptly. 


CORRUGATED BAR COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BUFFALO ST. LOUIS 


METROPOLITAN TOWER MONADNOCK BLDG. BLASDELL PLANT BANK OF COMMERCE BLDG, 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Advantages \CerroincivnX Roofing 


It is the LIGHTEST Concrete Roof on the market, saving considerable in cost of 
Trusses and Purlins. 

It is the STRONGEST Concrete Roof for given thickness and span. 

It can be erected WITHOUT the use of CENTERING, saving cost of forms and 


also time. 
Ver olndanX can be laid in WINTER 


A covering maoeere ? 
rugated Iron R . the 





crete ve ng applied 

weather permits 

raglan Ro 
ed faster 


other 








Machinery Co. 


FERROINCLAVE ROOFS AND SIDINGS CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Superior Foundry Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Fireproof 
Construction 


at the Ultimate Cost 
of Wood 


and a whole side of an 
ordinary residence can 
be erected at once, as 
shown in the cut. 


Berger’s 


Melilfeumbar 


takes the place of wood, and with our erec- 
Write for tion plans any good mechanic can put it up. 


“Metal Lumber THE BERGER MFG. COQ., = Canton, Ohio 


Construction ** 





NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 









‘ 
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POND CONTINUOUS SASH 


ROLLED STEEL WITH ALL JOINTS PROCESS WELDED 
(Patents Pending) 




















FORD MOTOR WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. 


SUCCESSFUL SAWTOOTH CONSTRUCTION 


depends upon the sash being weathertight when open. We 
will show you the nearest installation. Send for detail. 





POND OPERATING DEVICE 


Tension transmission, phosphor bronze bearings and immersed gears pioduce permanent 
results not possible with other methods of sash operating. Erected everywhere. We 
make the details and guarantee the results. 


LUPTON STEEL SASH 


FOR SIDE WALLS 


The straight line joint and simple hardware will help you to decide which steel sash 
meets your requirements Send for sample. 





DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


Weikel and Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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There are a great many 
cases when Ex-hy-dro-plas- 
tic is the ideal material for 
waterproofing or damp- 
proofing—there are also 
many when it is not ap- 
plicable. 








Write us, describing just what conditions you have 


to overcome, and we will tell you whether or not we 


66 Th Ti can help you. 
4 est 0 F.x-hy-dro-plas-tic has the advantage over many 


a other waterproofing materials of being easy to apply 
33 , 
l7ve ordinary labor can handle it. 





is the only true measure of water- : 
proofing for stone, concrete or brick. Universal Compound Co. 


The portion of limestcne railing 
shown above was restored and treat- 449 West 28th Street 
ed with the Caffall Process in 1900. 
The section shown below was not New York 
treated. 
These photographs were taken 
on Sept. Ist, Igto. 
The Obelisk Waterproofing Com- 


pany, which now controls this proc- ° 
ess,is prepared to submit estimates Fire Protection That Protects 


for restoring and waterproofing 
stone, concrete or brick anywhere. 
All work guaranteed 20 years. VOIGTMANN 
NOTE—This process is applied by 
experts only, and has succeeded many FI R EPR 0 0 F 
times after other systems have failed. 
OBELISK WATERPROOFING COMPANY WI N D 0 W S 
One Madison Avenue, New York 
**Saved Cleopatra’s Needle’’ Tested an 
VY tne 


National Board of Fire 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 




















Send for 
Catalog 


Manufactured by 


S. H. Pomeroy Co., Inc. 
427 West 13th Street 
New York 
Successors to Voigtmann & Co., of New York 
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TRADE MARK 


‘MOST MD ; 
} BEAST Pbk 
v ord f 


TRADE MARE 




















No Architect 
Using Concrete 


can feel safe if he merely specifies the 
ingredients what good are good 
materials if not well put together? 


‘ THE ONLY SAFETY is to 
Specify that “All Concrete 
M UST be mixed with a 
MARSH-CAPRON Mixer” 

















Then you will 4zow two things— first, 
that your client’s permanent satisfac- 
tion is zzsured—and second, that your 
contractors on a// future sobs will know ; 


eae 


better than to mix your concrete with 

any makeshift device. You know what 

a contractor’s ill-advised economies | 

can do to an architect’s reputation. 
\ 


Insure yourself by specifying an M-C 
CONCRETE MIXERas arbitrarily as 


you do your construction dimensions. 





Write us—our reply will be authoritative upon 


methods of making concrete construction SAFE, 


TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 
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(| 
@ ©oundness| | 
Cae 
ws extreme fineness— 
high tensile strength— 


eood color—regular setting quali- 
ties—uniformity—quick shipments 
—fair treatment—all these are con- 


siderations which should influence 
you to use Universal Portland Cement. 





ror 





Universal Portland Cement Co. 
Chicago — Pittsburg 
Annual Output 8,000,000 Barrels 










































LAPADAS 


the waterproofing paste 
to be dissolved in 
the water used in 
wetting down 
concrete 
mixes 


SOoOLortTo 


the weatherproofing solution 
used to protect and hard- 
en concrete and 

stucco walls 
already 
erected 










McCOyY’s 
ELASTIC 
CcCENEN T 
used as an inner coating to 
waterproof walls, cellars, vaults, etc. 













Formerly so/d by F. Wm. Stocker & Co., Inc., are 


now distributed by the manufacturers 


The HYDRO-BAR WATERPROOFING CO. 


34 WEST 33d STREET, NEW YORK 


Our products can be applied by almost anyone following our instructions. 
They are sold by building material dealers. 

If your dealer does not carry them, send us his name and a short description 

of your trouble, and we will send you a sample of the product best suited to 

your needs, with instructions for treatment. 
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CEMENT 
LIBRARY 


is a set of books for which you should write at 
once if you are interested in anything that may, 
might, should or could be built of concrete. 
These carefully prepared books give explicit in- 
formation about concrete construction 
equally explicit information about the quality of 
Atlas Portland Cement. 


SEND FOR THESE BOOKS TODAY 
Concrete Houses and Cottages. Vol. I—Large Houses $1.00 
Vol. IlI—Small Houses. 1.00 
Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm Free 


Concrete in Highway Construction. sie Miata ee etek Wiele a $1.00 
Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction 

Delivery charge .10 
Concrete in Railroad Construction wm ae oo 180 
Concrete Cottages 7" care wie .. Free 
Concrete Country Resi deteen (out of print) ... 2.00 
Concrete Garrges : . Free 


IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU WITH “ATLAS,” WRITE TO 


THE ATLAS Portiano CEMENT CO., DEPT. A, 30 BROAD STREET, MEW YORK 


Largest output of any cement company in the world. 








Over 50,000 barrels per day 
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GUARANTEED BOILER RATING 


The average catalog says: ‘‘ We ONLY guarantee 
our boilers against defective castings.’’ Why 
specify a boiler when the manufacturer refuses to 
guarantee its ratings? 

The GORTON SIDE-FEED BOILER is guaranteed to 

carry the amount of radiation given for each size in our 

catalog. If the boiler does not come up to the guaran- 

tee, we make good. 


Our new catalog with guaranteed ratin 
the asking. 


as is yours for 
Send for a copy and investiyute for yourself. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 
96 Liberty Street, New York 
BOSTON: 77 Oliver Street CHICAGO: Fisher Building 
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PERFECT 


VENTILATION 


WITHOUT DRAFT 


IN COLLEGES 


THE LOUVER VENTILATOR is peculiarly 


1 \ adapted for Dormitories and Class Rooms, as it 


For particulars and estimates 
apply 


~ LOUVER VENTILATOR CO., 


obstructs no light. 


112 WATER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















































































477 West Fort St. 








——— 7? ° 
+1 Send for This Book 
1 HH “ im “Modern Store Front Construction” 
Ht" prism GLAss ‘ese mg jseecea PRISM GLASS }| > tells about the be form of this con- 
=" vo«3e ®t | 70°36 ‘I struction—the Petz System Gives il 
—=33 lustrations of various kinds of store 
ig fronts ard descriptions of Petz | Corner 
= Posts and Transom Bars; shows how 
easy they are to install, how artistic 

PLATE GLASS | PLATE |, Piatt PLATE GLASS in appearance, and how reliable. 
|j GLASS GLASS Petz Bars are endorsed by insur- 
L-s1 = 70°80 at~J| 56-80 56-80-30 70+80 #}—4 ance companies—and they know Pay 
| } you to take advantage of their experi- 
ig a ence. Anyway, let us send you the 
\ | . re booklet. 
“ = DETROIT SHOW CASE CO. 
SS —— Sole Makers 


Detroit, Mich. 











“<7 EHIGH” 


Is the Best for High Class Engineering Work 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 


WESTERN OFFICE: 


725 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 











ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 








— 
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Richardson’s 
Boilers 


FOR 
STEAM or WATER 
HEATING 


Have a Deserved 
Reputation 





They supply the desired warmth in cold weather—are economical in 
fuel—are easily managed and give universal satisfaction — 
are specified by all leading architects. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., Mfrs. 


(Established 1837) 


CHICAGO 31 W. 31st Street, NEW YORK BOSTON 
































EFFICIENCY 3."" 


88% Test Results 
80% Guaranteed 


HARRISON 





Heating System 


Being the latest modern improvement for adaptation in factories, shops, hospitals, schools, 
churches, loft buildings, garages, car barns, bank buildings, office buildings, theatres, resi- 


dences, etc., etc. 
SOME DECIDED ADVANTAGES: 
Much lower first cost 


Positive ventilation combined with heating 
Practically no cost of maintenance or repairs. 
Acme of simplicity, silent operation. 
No licensed engineer required. 
Absolute safety—cannot freeze up or explode. 
Requires no boilers, pumps, tanks, governors, traps, or other auxiliary steam or water apparatus. 
No valves to pack, gaskets to replace or steam or water piping to maintain. 
Utilization of waste heat from furnaces or exhaust of gas engines, where available. 
Test records, printed matter, testimonials and list of installations on request 


HARRISON ENGINEERING COMPANY 


BOSTON 2 CHICAGO 
| 112 Water Street ao waar 1109 Fisher Bldg. 























$7 
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Pati Neots 


The Sentinel of Winter Time 


“On Guard”—night as well as day—pre- 


serving your comfort and happiness, your 
health and perhaps your life—the good old Kewanee Fire-Box Boiler 
is performing a mission for humanity that is making it /oved by every- 
body. You wouldn’t think, would you, that a thing that is as unro- 
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mantic and unpicturesque as a steel heating boiler would arouse the 


affection of human beings? Yet here you have it. 


This spring one gentleman, who has a 
family of little ones, exclaimed, with glowing 


eyes and unmistakable warmth: “By Jove, I actually don’t know 
what we would have done this past winter if we hadn’t had the 
Kewanee Boiler under us.” These are the heartfelt comments that 
take this boiler out of the ordinary and put it ina class by itself. Have 
you ever in your life heard such a thing said of any other boiler in the 


world? Bet you ten to one you haven't. 


Ask any flat owner whose building is 
heated by the all-steel Kewanee Fire-Box Boiler, 


and if he believes that “truth is mighty and will prevail,” he will tell 
you that this boiler established—and maintains—the renting value of 
his property. Some of these days, neighbor, you can’t rent a flat in 
this city unless that boiler is under it. Coming just as sure as the end 
of your earthly career. 

Did you ever meet The Old Man Behind the Boiler ? 

Jolly old soul. Knows heating boilers backwards. 

Loves to talk about them. And what is more im- 

portant to the human family than knowledge of 


heating the home? Let the old man spiel for half an 
hour. Give him your finest ear. 


KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY 






wy MAKERS OF Qy 
BRICK-SET STEEL FIRE-BOX BOILERS, 
RADIATORS, TANKS AND STODDARD- 
ew KEWANEE GARBAGE BURNERS 


Kewanee, Illinois 


Branches: Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City 


Cochrane Agency. chi Chicago Office: 35 MICHIGAN AVE. 
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To the Manufacturer 


who was not represented in the 1911 edition of 
“SW EET’S” Catalogue we would like to Say: 





“SWEET’S” will increase the efficiency of your 


Sales Department. 


“SWEET’S” enables your goods to be illustrated 
and described in the offices of all Architects, Con- 
tractors and Engineers when they are specifying or 
purchasing building material. 

“SWEET?’S” contains the catalogues of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of the United States in all the various 


lines of building material. 

“SWEET’S” covers the entire purchasing power 
in the field of building material. 

Ten thousand Architects, Building Contractors, 
Engineers, etc., are using “SWEET’S” to-day when 
they want information about building material. 

Over $100,000,000.00 worth of material was speci- 
fied and purchased directly from “SWEET’S” last 
year. 

If you wish your share of this business, arrange 
now for representation in our next issue—a_ postal 
asking for particulars is enough. 


“Sweet's” 


11 East Twenty-fourth Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston 
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“Cleveland Flush Meter 


‘ TheCleveland” 
el Valves have 
no leather cups, 
packing rings, 
or diaphragms 
to wear out 











SIMPLE 
ECONOMICAL | 
DURABLE 





Easily Adjusted 


/ Only one 
Easy to Operate 


moving part, 
which is the 
most perfect 
floating valve 
ever invented 


Valves easily 
adjusted to any 


pressure, or for 





any required Sold with lever 


amount of water action or 
press button 


Cleveland Flush Meter Co., Cleveland, O. 


A PIERCE Boiler 


pays for itself by sav 
ing fuel and ries 























Economy in heating is not always realized in burning 
cheap coal unless you have the kind of a heater that will 
burn less than any other. 


“PIERCE 


Steam or Hot Water Boilers 


have stood the test of over 30 years. They burn any 
kind of fuel and get the most out of it. They last as long 
as your building stands. Write for catalogs. 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


New York City Boston Philadelphia 
Cor. 4th Ave. and 22d St. 61 High St. 936 Arch St. 
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KITCHEN SPACESAVER 


400 Ordered for the Shively Sanitary Tenements 












Plate No. 202, 26x48 in. Sink and Drainboard in Use. 


/ From 4 to 33 square feet of 
floor space. 

From two to four lines of 
pipe, one trap, and in some 
cases two traps and two vents. 
Many hours of labor and 
plumbing material. 


SAVES 


Plumbers’ repair bills, no sinks 
\ to stop up. 





The only Sanitary Sink in existence. May 
be cleaned by lifting the Sink. No Sink 
water can enter tubs from Sink, a separate 
outlet being provided. 


CATALOGUE FE, ON REQUEST 


SPACESAVING APPLIANCE CO. 


135-139 West 20th Street 
New York City 





Plate No. 202. Laundry Tubs in Use. 
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GASWATER | 





CLOW GASTEAM an 4 


o7-)", LV 8 4s sO 


THE RIGHT WAY 
= FOR n\ AND SPRING 





GASWATER 
RADIATOR 
IN USE} 














ite 


Gaswater 
and 


Gasteam 


Radiators 


when made part 
of an ordinary 
steam or water 
plant can be 
used independ- 
ently with gas— 


Hence Great Fuel Economy 


$$ se | 





es 


RON 


REGULAR WATER 
RADIATOR 
In USE 















In Fall and 
Spring, why 
waste Coal to 
heattworoom;? 


Install CLOW 





+r 
a THE ‘WRONG WAY 
“\— FOR FALL AND we 


a 
—< 


Sosa “He _" 


James B. 








1 

| 
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i 
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REGULAR — 
x gin ose 
IN use 











Combination 
Gaswater and 
Gasteam Ra- 
diator in bath 
room and sit- 
ting room. 


FIRE 


A match transforms it into an independent heater 
Send for Booklet “L”” 


Clow & Sons 
Chicago 
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The D. A. Ebinger ; 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


al 





Manufacturers of Sanitary Ventilated Appliances 


SANITARY & VENTILATING ENGINEERS 

















COLUMBUS, OHIO 
ABSOLUTELY 
SANITARY 
URINALS AND 
CLOSETS 


This urinal is absolutely sanitary, 
is not complicated and is easy for 
plumbers to install. It thoroughly 
ventilates itself as well as the en- 
tire toilet room, all odors being 
carried out, none escaping into 
the building. The ventilation 
takes place at thre¢ points in each 
stall, at the base or floor line, at 
basin in center into which the 
water flows and at top into the 
hood, connected with vent stack. 
Notoilet room in any public build- 
ing is complete without it. 
Information and prices upon request 
The D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





“Columbus” Octagon Ventilated Urinal 


PERFECTLY ODORLESS 


















































Maxco 404 Closets, 


to prejudice vou. 


Investigate 


t. | FromCoastto Coast 


4 From Portland to Portland 


AXCO Automatic Closets are in- 
: stalled in Schools, Hotels, 
| 10 tories, Hospitals, etc. throughout the 
Ss entire United States. 
| a 3 The big railroads install MAXCO 
— even in small, out-of-the-way 
nai where no other closets have previously given 
satisfaction. Do not allow the “just as good”’ fellow 


Get Catalog J. 


Fac- 








CLIMAX SANITARY CO. 32.689) SPREEF 


°DE TROLT, MICH. 
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JENKINS BROS. VALVES 









Gicbe The most practical and economical. Each and every component 
Angle part is designed to meet the requirements of exacting every- 
Check day service. In metal and in workmanship care is taken to 
Safety produce a valve that will give maximum amour! of strength 






and durability. 
Blow=off We shall be glad to mail catalogue on request. 


JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 


GLAUBER CLEVELAND Bol 
BRASS AND ia Sos 


MEG. CO. NEW YORK GiAvBeR) 


Two boilersin onc. By ciosing two cut-off valves, cach half may be economicaily eperated independent of the other 


THATCHER 


For Churches, Schools, Armories and Assembly Halls generally 



















































Wonderful Efficiency Surprising Economy 





THATCHER FURNACE CO. 
154 Lake St., Chicago 110-116 Beekman St., New York 


| HOT WATER INSTANTLY| || THe “Onliwon” 


The cheapest in the world. Is as ready as 


| wohchormee Ms: Bola Me TOILET PAPER CABINET 


phrey 
Instan- 
taneous 
Gas 
Water 
Heater. 
Always 
ready. 
No dust, 
dirt, 
ashes or 
labor. 
Save 
cost in 
fuel in 
two 
years 
in the 
average 
home. 


Investigate ! 




















y 
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Posi- 
tively 
Guaran- 
teed. 





Delivers units of two sheets uniformly, invari- 
Send for ably and silently eliminating the waste and 
catalogue litterincident totheunprotected roll orcabinet. 
-_ Nickel plated steel locked cabinets for hotels 
— o or other public places. Handsomely orna- 

mental metal for residential use. as 

Booklet showing SPECIAL DESIGNS FOR NEW CONSTRUC- 

HUMPHREY COMPANY TION will eer architects or others on application, 

539 Rose Street - Kalamazoo, Mich. A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 
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Architects, Attention 














Plate G-194. (Patent applied for) 


ERE is something you have been looking for a long 
time, a combination lavatory and dental basin cast 
integral. Absolutely new and unique, and a fixture 

that will fill’a long felt want. Furnished with special fit- 
tings, as shown, w vhich include bi-transit waste, three four- 
arm china handle and china index compression cocks, 
supply pipes with wheel handles, flask trap, special waste 
tle it and Hushing fixture for dental basin. 














ENSIO LIST 
; 20 x 27 Enameled inside, le fitting + $20.50 
He t I } I Enameled : over, le fittings... . 28.530 
t} Apror . 5” ~=6Fittings a hown and described ym- 
Lavator Bow 12x14 ylete... : ee a 
ent Bow Th,” If trap not want ‘ t ».00 
h le exception of the trap, all the above fittings are made especially for 
tory and must be furnished This fixture is fitted up, water turned on, and all 
ire carefully teste before I nent 





THE CAHILL [IRON WORKS 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


‘EW YORK OFFICH NEW YORK WAREHOUSI re AG 0 — — 
West 36th Street 558-560 West 34th Street 3 Ra 
s. H. Hute Mer, shies Ve arbeek, Sales + 
SAN FRANCIS CO OFFICE AND DISPLAY ROOMS 
17 49 ramen str t (Chas H tar Saies Ag t 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICI PORTLAND OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 
5604 North 4th Street 550 Sherlock Building 


Russell D. Knight, Sales Agent H. A. Heppuer & Co., Sales Agents 
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Ask a party that knows something about | 


Plumbing Goods what he thinks of 
“Paragon Quality’ Plumbing Appliances 











The chances are he will say the quality of 
the line 1s unquestioned, but a little 
higher than other goods 








Cost a little more. We know that the difference is small 
and well worth the extra amount asked. Besides, all 
“Paragon” Trimmings bear our name, which is a 
guarantee to every purchaser. 








THE SANITARY CO., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Exclusive Makers of ‘“‘PARAGON QUALITY” Plumbing Goods 
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Mueller 
Colonial 
Self-Closing 
Basin Cock 


Man Forgets 
It’s Natural 









But a mechanical device never forgets. It can't. 









\ man will draw a elass of water, leave the fau 
cet open and waste a barrelful, unless the faucet 


Isa 
(Patented) 


Mueller Colonial Self-Closing 


It can't be left open. The instant the handle is 
released it closes, and no water 1s wasted. Mueller 
Colonial Self-Closing Work is equal to or better 
than anything on the market. Every piece is 
tested 200 pounds hydraulic pressure and Uncon- 


ditionally Guaranteed, 


In a continuous run of 466 hours Mueller 
Colonial Self-Closing Work was opened 
and closed GD9.000 times, water passing 
through each time without impairing its 
serviceability. The test was equal to 20 
years’ actual service. 


COLONIAL 


REGISTERED 





H. Mueller Mfg. Co. 


Works and General Offices Eastern Division 


Decatur, Ill., U. S. A. New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 
West Cerro Gordo Street 254 Canal St., cor. Lafayette 










hk 
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The Seat with the Long Life 












The Strongest Seat Made 





EACH AND EVERY SEAT 
WE MARKET IS FITTED 
WITH TWO 3/ in. x 8 in. 
LONG STEEL DOWELS 

















PEERLESS SELLING COMPANY 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Manufacturers of a Full Line of Wood and China Water Closet Combinations 
and Sanitary Earthenware 
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Bathroom 
Fittings 


The illustration shows an 


BATHROOM INTERIOR- 

BLACKSTONE 
fool HOTEL 
CHICAGO 







interior view of a bath- 






room in the fine Black- 





stone Hotel, in Chicago. 


The closet seat and lid are attached to 













the chair-frame, which fits over and prac- | 

tically conceals the bowl. hair — 
Seats of superior qualities were necessary Black on aes 

to harmonize with the luxurious yet substan- aes 


tial surroundings. ‘The architects selected _ nhoteis 


“ y " « ~ a4 
the NEVER SPLIT 
“* The seat with the bolted joints ”’ 
Phe seat that is finished like a piano—the seat we 


guarantee for five years. 


You can make good profits on this seat, and we 
help you to sell it. 


Write for our sales proposition and Catalogue. 


PLIT SE 
EVER OE No UAT @ 
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Rambler 
Sixty-five 
Limousine 


| AM BLER closed cars justly deserve distinc tion 


because of the attention given to little things. 
The seats are low enough for the comfort of any 
person, wide enough to seat three with wraps, 
without crowding, and deep enough for gratifying 
ease. The curtains are of heavy brocaded silk, 
pantasote lined, with Pullman car fixtures. The 
ceiling, sides, window and door sashes of the 
limousine and coupe are of mahogany, highly 
polished. The limousine appointments include two 
electric dome lights, electric cigar lighter, bouquet 
holder, silk hat and parcel rack, umbrella holder, 
toilet case, card and cigar cases, clock, stationary mir- 


ror, Whisk broom and holder and megaphone signal. 


You may inspect the limousine, landaulet, 
coupe or town car at the Rambler branches 


and at dealers’ stores in principal cities. 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Branches: Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, San Francisco 


New York Dealers: The Rambler Automobile Co. 
of New York, 38-40 West 62nd Street, New York 
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Closet \ 
yz a 


; Lifted 
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THE j 








owners and tenants. 


out and lay bare the entire 
of the trap is almost as easy 
ing the lid of a sugar bowl. 
woman or any man can do it 


out the use of either plumber 
plumber’s tools. 
If there’s anything that 


people want when they want 
it, it's a closet. When they 
want a closet they don’t want 
a plumber. To want at once 
a closet and a plumber is 
a woeful want indeed. 


Iron Ware. 





interior 
as lift- 
\ny 


with- 


wi 


Sectional view, 


in place. 
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through a trap. 


incident is closed, 
no cash outlay. 

on the job. 
Now, 
or that you investigate 
it is good, we 


trap 








Foolish persons WILL throw into closet bowls 
things that WON’T flush 
The clogged trap, a nuisance to plumbers, property 


Result: 


We have invented a sectional water-sealed trap that 
can’t stay clogged longer than the minute it takes to 
lift out one section and remove the obstruction. 


The WHEELING CLEANOUT 


The Closet with the Removable Trap 


is the same as an ordinary syphon The WHEELING CLEANOUT 
jet-—EXNCEPT Sanitary Closet solves the problem. 

That the trap is in two sections. Here’s how: The trap gets pr eee 
The upper section fits loosely into Simply lift the upper section out 
the lower. It is kept air-tight and with your hands. The whole in- 
water-tight at all times by the water terior is thus exposed. It is the 
seal. The upper section ends in a work of a moment to remove the 
lid just back of the bowl. To lift it impediment. Replace the lid. The 


and there has been 
The closet is back 
Everybody is happy. 

Mr. Architect, all we ask is 
this closet. If 
know it will receive 
your approval as a new con- 
venience, and a new econo- 
my in plumbing construc- 
tion. If not, it will receive 
your merited condemnation. 


For further information 
dimensions 


roughing in 
ee an up-to-date jobber 
If you find one who hasn’t it, send 
us his name. 


Wheeling Sanitary Manufacturing Company 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Manufacturers of a full line of Plumbers’ Earthenware, Solid Porcelain and Enameled 
Catalog out about December Ist. 


3 
I 








— 


“tl 









(ala Liha ah 





Pu ¢ the WHEELING CLEANOUT closet 4 


in your plans when you build 
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WoLFF PLUMBING Goops 


_ ee a 





The New Northwestern Passenger Terminal Station, Chicago 


Frost & Granger, Architects, Chicago Geo. A. Fuller Company, 


LL the Plumbing Fixtures in 
this building were manu- 
factured anc furnished by us 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Company 


Established 1855 
Manufacturers of Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


The only complete line made by any one firm 


General Offices: 601 to G27 West Lake Street, Chicago 
DENVER Showrooms, 91 Dearboru St., Chicago TRENTON 


BRANCH OFFICES 
St. Louis, Mo., 2210-2212 Pine St. Minneapolis, Minn., 615 Northwest'n Bldg. 
Cleveland, O., Builders’ Exchange Kansas City, Mo., 1204 Scarrett Bldg 
Buffalo, N. Y., 61 Manchester P1. San Francisco, Cal., Monadnock B'idg. 
Omaha, Neb., 1116-1118 Douglas St. Washington, D. C., 327 Bond Building 
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Juxfer 


Substitution 


We started the business of 
“DAYLIGHTING” by the use 
and adjustment of prismatic glass 
many years ago, and have natu- 
rally had imitators. 


























No one has ever been able to 
make an imitation diamond 








which would fool anybody capa- 





ble of knowing and appreciating 
the qualities of a real diamond, 
and no concern has ever been 
successfully able to imitate the 
LUXFER SYSTEM. 

If you want LUXFER results 
you will have to insist on LUX- 
FER. 































‘ (2 va) + 39 “— 
See Sweet’s’’ 1910 edition for our products. 


AMERICAN Juxter Prism COMPANY 























CHICAGO, Heyworth Building KANSAS CITY, 948 N. Y. Life Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, 807 Chestnut St. 
BOSTON, 49 Federal Street MILWAUKEE, 1300 Majestic Bldg. ROCHESTER, 38 Exchange St. 
CLEVELAND, 406 Garfield Building NEW YORK, 507 W. Broadway ST. PAUL, 615 Ryan Building 
CINCINNATI, Builders’ Exch., Box5 NEW ORLEANS, 904 Hennen Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, 151 Tehama St. 
DULUTH, 106 W. Michigan St. PITTSBURGH, 1022 Fulton Bldg. DALLAS, Builders’ Exchange 





INDIANAPOLIS, 7 FE. Market St. 




















ALLEGHENY COUNTY SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


"THE aisles and stairs of the auditorium in this monumental building are laid 

with CORK TILE. This is the most durable, silent, sanitary and architec- 
tural flooring material for the aisles of Churches, Theatres, Auditoriums and 
Assembly Halls. 


EXTRAORDINARILY DURABLE NON-ABSORBENT AND ODORLESS 

NOISELESS AS VELVET CARPET IMPERVIOUS TO GREASE AND CHEMICALS 

ARCHITECTURAL IN APPEARANCE CLEANER AND MORE SANITARY THAN TILE 

NON-INFLAMMABLE ANDNON-SLIPPERY REQUIRES NO CARE BUT ORDINARY WASHING 
Absolutely Unaffected by Strains, Dampness or Heat and Cold. Can be Laid on Any Backing 


OTHER PROMINENT BUILDINGS WITH CORK TILE FLOORS 
State Educational Bldg., Albany, N.Y. Penn. R. R. Terminal, New York New York Pub. Library, N. Y 
Hudson Co. Court House, Jersey City, N. J. Union Station, Baltimore, Md. Conn, State Library. Hartfor 
Hampden Co. Ct. House. Springfield, Mass. .Johns-Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore St. Louis, Mo., Public Libr. 
Hammond Co. Ct. House, Hammond, Ind. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor Springfield, Mass., Pub. Libr: ‘y 
Boston Stock Exchange, Boston, Mass. Columbia University, New York Knickerbocker Trust Co., N. 
Denver Gas & Elec. Bidg., Denver, Colo. Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. Astor Hotel, New York 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, III. National City Bank, New York Sherman Hotel, Chicago, III 
Inst. of Musical Art, New York First National Bank, Chicago Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York 
THE ASSEMBLY ROOM OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, CAPITOL BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For Libraries, Court Houses, Churches, Billiard Rooms, Restaurants, Dining 
Rooms, Pantries, Kitchens, Laundries, Bathrooms, Banks, Offices, Stores 


DAVID E. KENNEDY, Inc., 420 Fifth Av., New York 


Distributors for the Armstrong Cork Company 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOLTON ST.LOUIS — 
218 La Salle Street 1933 Market Street 164 Federal Street 737 Century Building 








